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TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
PORTS ON THE GREAT LAKES GURING 1951 BY VES- 
SELS OF CANADIAN REGISTRY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MAaAritTIME AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Wash mgton, DB. €. 


The Subcommittee on Maritime Affairs met, pursuant to notice, in 
room 219, Old House Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward J. 
Hart (chairman of the committee and subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hart (chairman), Garmatz, Barrett, 
Bennett, Murphy, Robeson, Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, Miller, and 
Butler. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel; Gus S. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

The CuatrmMan. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This isa hearing on H. R. 3436, a bill authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport grain between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1951, introduced, I believe, by Mr. Butler of New York. 

(Text of H. R. 3436, a statement by Hon. John C. Butler, author 
of the bill, and Department reports are as follows:) 


[H. R. 3486, 82d Cong., Ist sess 


A BILL Authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain between United States ports on the 


Great Lakes during 1951 


Be at enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the lU'nited States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, by reason of emergeney conditions in trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes, notwithstanding the provisions of section 27 of 
the Act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 999), as amended by Aet of April 11, 1935 (49 
Stat. 154), and by Act of July 2, 1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the provisions of any 
other Act, or regulation, vessels of Canadian registry shall be permitted to trans- 
port grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 
1951, or until such earlier time as the Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President by proclamation may designate 


STATEMENT BY Hox, Jonwn C. Butter, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
rHE STATE OF NEw Yort 


I] introduced H. R. 3436 by request 10 help stabilize working conditions in the 
grain elevators and grain industries in the Buffalo area. About 500 men are 
emploved in the grain elevators and (housands in (he flour mills, Buffalo being the 
largest flour mill center in the world A vreat number of feed mills, and linseed 


and soybean oil mills with (housands of men employed in them, hundreds of truck- 
ing employees, a large number of barge employees, and the many tugs that tow 
and shift this grain and the finished products in the Buffalo Harbor and over the 


barge canal to easvern ports are dependent on the grain industry. Also many 
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railroad men are kept busy shuttling cars in and out of these mills and making up 
trains to be hauled to eastern seaboards, and many marine and other repair shops 
which employ hundreds of men. These men and the elevators and flour mills, 
feed mills, oil mills, all look to me for help to hold steady employment, especially 
the grain elevators that incur quite an expense after navigation Opens until it 
closes. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This letter is in further reply to your communication 
of March 26, 1951, requesting the comments of the Department concerning 
H. R. 3436, a bill authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain 
between United States ports on the Great Lakes during 1951, 

The bill, if enacted, would permit vessels of Canadian registry to transport 
grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 1951, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and related 
acts, which prohibit the operation of foreign-flag vessels in our domestic trade. 
The bill is similar to Public Law 15, Eighty-second Congress, which suspends 
the restriction as to Canadian vessels carrying iron ore for the current navigation 
season. 

We are informed that due to the favorable opening of the navigation season 
on the Great Lakes this year, it appears that the anticipated shortage of bottoms 
to transport grain will not materialize and the American vessels will be able to 
handle the estimated grain tonnage adequately. 

In addition to this change in the fact situation, it also seems likely that so to 
open the grain transport business to Canadian vessels might have an unfavorable 
effect upon the movement of iron ore in Canadian bottoms between United States 
ports as authorized by Public Law 15, Eighty-second Congress, because of the 
higher prevailing price which is paid for the transportation of grain. Iron ore 
is one of our most critical defense needs. The enactment of H. R. 3436 could 
result in a decrease in the tonnage of iron ore transported by the Canadian vessels 
because of the diversion of such vessels from ore transport to grain transport. 

For the reasons stated above, therefore, the Department of Commerce does not 
recommend enactment at this time of H. R. 3436 in its present form. We would, 
however, interpose no objection to the enactment of stand-by authority for this 
purpose. An amendment to H. R. 3436, providing for the suspension of these 
shipping restrictions when and to the extent determined necessary by the Defense 
Transport Administration, would appear to provide for such authority. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises us that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. If we can be of further assistance to you in this matter, please 
call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. DickeErRMAN WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hart: This is in reply to your request of March 26, 1951, for a 
report on H. R. 3436, a bill authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport 
grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has substantial stocks of grain stored in 
terminals at the head of the Lakes and in country elevators, which would move 
most economically and logically via the Great Lakes to east coast ports for export. 
There is a decided shortage of lake steamers under American flag for the carriage 
of this grain. 

In view of the unprecedented boxcar shortage, it is believed that any steps taken 
to increase the availability of lake steamers for the carriage of grain will alleviate 
proportionally the need to transport such grain by rail to meet the urgent export 
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schedules. It is, therefore, recommended that your committee give favorable 
consideration to this bill. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. ; 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SpecuRITY Resources Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 31, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harr: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 26, 1951, 
requesting comments with respect to H. R. 3426, authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1951. 

The Resources Board has no objection to the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chair man, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Further reference is made to your letter of March 
26, 1951, requesting a statement of this Department’s views on the bill, H. R. 
3436, authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain between United 
States ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 

The proposed legislation would permit the use of Canadian vessels in the 
transportation of grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 27, Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(U.S. C., title 46, see. 883). The permission granted by the bill is expressly 
limited to December 31, 1951, or until such earlier time as the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution, or the President, by proclamation, may designate. 

It is not anticipated that the additional entry and clearance work in the office 
of collectors of customs due to the participation of Canadian vessels in the coast- 
wise movement of grain on the Great Lakes will result in administrative difficulties 
and, to this extent, the Department has no objection to the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. However, this is the first instance which has come to the 
Department's attention in which it has been proposed to open the coastwise grain 
trade on the Great Lakes to Canadian vessels generally. While this Department 
has no information on the availability of American vessels for use in that trade, it 
is believed that such information may be obtained from the Defense Transport 
Administrator and the Secretary of Commerce, whose views, it is understood, have 
already been requested by your committee. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly vours, 
Joun S. GranHaAM, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives 

My Dear Mr. Harr: Further reference is made to your letter of March 26, 
1951, requesting the views of the Department with regard to H. R. 3436, author- 
izing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain between United States ports 
on the Great Lakes during 1951. 
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As the Department considers the question of permitting foreign vessels to 
engage in the coastwise trade to be one of domestic policy, it has no comments 
to make with respect to the proposed legislation. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely vours, 
Jack K. MeFauu, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State 

The CHairmMan. I have here a list of some prospective witnesses, 
and | would like to know, as I call their names or the agencies which 
they represent, whether they are for or opposed to the legislation. Is 
Mr. Knudson of the Defense Transport Administration here? 

Mr. Knupson. I am present, and | shall make a statement which 
indicates the prospective need for it, but I will call attention to some 
factors on the other side, also. It is a little more than neutral in 
favor of the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hudtloff, of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Mr. Chairman, I am here to make a statement in 
favor of the bill. 

The Cuairman. Thank vou. 

National Securities Resources Board? Is there any representative 
from that agency here? |None.] 

Is there any representative of the Department of State here? 
|None.] 

Treasury Department? [{None.] 

Department of Commerce? [None.] 

Mr. Grimes of Cargill, Inc.? 

Mr. Grimes. Mr. Chairman, | intend to make a statement in favor 
of the legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gilbert Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. In opposition to the bill. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Richard O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. For the bill. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Haddock? 

Mr. Happock. Against the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. L. L. Harvey, manager of the Washington 
trade-promotion office of the New York Port Authority? 

Mr. Harvey. We are in favor of it. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Butler, did you want to make a statement by 
way of ope ning the hearing, or would you rather make it at some 
later time? 

Mr. Butter. I think the boys that are here traveled a long way 
to make their statements, and | would prefer that they take the time 
first. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Mav I just say a word for the bill? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, indeed. We will be glad to hear from you. 
I did not see you there. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 


Mr. Anpresen. As you know, | raised this question when the other 
bill came up for consideration that permitted as an emergency measure 
the use of Canadian vessels to be used in hauling ore from Duluth and 
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the Superior area. I also feel that this type of vessel is necessary in 
the present emergeney, which would permit the use of Canadian ves- 
sels to transport grain from the Northwest area through the Superior- 
Duluth port to eastern ports and also to the seaboard, 

There is a particular reason that I want to stress here about the 
urgency for legislation of this kind. 

As you probably know, we have a tremendous shortage of boxcars, 
and unless we are able to get vessels to haul the grain from the North- 
west over the Great Lakes there may be a situation in the present 
war emergency where we will not be able to get the boxears to haul 
the grain from the Northwest; and this vear, I think in particular, 
we will find a situation where a great deal of the grain that will be 
transported to foreign countries from the United States will come 
from the Northwest area, because of the prospective grain shortage 
in the Seuthwest, particularly in wheat. Therefore, we must have 
either boxears or vessels to transport this grain to the oceangoing 
ports. 

And so I want to urge, Mr. Chairman, as an emergeney measure, 
that this bill be approved in the interest of our own economy and also 
in the interest of the war effort, which is very vital, particularly now 
when we are going to be called upon again to supply tremendous 
quantities of grain to other countries, who, L hope, are all cooperating 
with us. With that brief introduction, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank you for permitting me to appear in favor of the bill, and urging 
its adoption. 

The Caainman. We are delighted to have vou here, sir, and thank 
you for expressing your views. 

Mfr. AviLen. Can you tell me how much longer a haul it would be to 
pick up the grain and take it to Duluth as against picking it up and 
taking it out to Seattle? 

Mr. Anpresen. Do vou mean on the extreme west coast? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. It has to be put in boxecars once, anyway. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not think that it is feasible, of course, to bring 
that grain from the soft-winter-wheat area in the far West to the 
Duluth port. 

Mr. Auien. | was thinking of hauling it the other way. 

Mr. Anpresen. The freight rate would be so tremendous. You 
must recognize this: We have a distance there of 1,500 or 2,000 miles, 
and then with the shortage of boxcars 

Mr. Auten. You still do not get my question. How far is it from 
where the grain is grown to Duluth, and how far is it from where it is 
grown to Seattle? 

Mr. ANpresen. I cannot tell vou the exact mileage on that. One 
of the men here will probably be able to do that. But the grain from 
Montana, the two Dakotas, and Minnesota really all goes by rail to 
either Minneapolis or to the Great Lakes. The cheapest transporta- 
tion, of course, is to send it up to Duluth and Supertor and store it 
there in the elevators and load it on boats when they have it there 

The Commodity Credit has, as of the last figure | saw, around 
175,000,000 bushels of wheat, and they have also some other grain. 
This grain for India, if it is shipped, and grain for other countries, 
either through the Marshall-plan money or that is made as direct 
purchases— at least the grain for India and the relicf we give to other 
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countries—will be largely taken from the supplies of Commodity 
Credit, and a great deal of that grain is stored up in the Northwest, 
either at the terminals in Duluth or in Minneapolis; and many of our 
grain elevators throughout the entire country, the smaller elevators 
in the communities, are filled with grain. We have diffic vulty in 
getting boxcars to ship the grain out, so that we can prepare to take 
care of the new crop. And, while the crop has not been planted up 
there yet, we hope that we will soon get the weather so that the wheat 
and corn and oats and all that may be planted, and that we may have 
again an abundance of grain. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Knudson? 

Please give your full name and title to the stenographer. 

Mr. Knupson. | am James K. Knudson, Administrator of the 
Defense Transport Administration, and a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

With your permission, sir, I will sit down and read my statement. 

The CuarrMan. Just as you choose, Mr. Knudson. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES K. KNUDSON, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Knupson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am here at the committee’s request to discuss the provisions of H. R. 
3436, and I am grateful to you for the privilege of appearing at this 
hearing. 

The bill, if enacted, would permit vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes yntil 
December 31, 1951, notwithstanding the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, and related acts, which prohibit the operation of 
foreign-flag vessels in our domestic trade. The bill is drawn to the 
pattern of the recently enacted legislation waiving this restriction as 
to Canadian iron-ore carriers for the current navigation season, Public 
Law 15, Eighty-second Congress. 

The prospective movement of grain during 1951 for domestic and 
export purposes is such that we must seek the optimum use of all 
forms of transport facilities that can be made available for the move- 
ment, including Great Lakes vessels. It has been somewhat difficult 
to ascertain the scheduled grain tonnages which will move over the 
Great Lakes this season, but in chee king with various grain interests, 
including Commodity Credit Corporation, we find general agreement 
that there will be a substantial increase in 1951 over the tonnage 
transported on the Great Lakes during the 1950 season. 

The total Lakes movement in 1950 was 9,324,000 net tons of grain. 
Of this, 3,160,000 tons were moved in American bottoms. It is now 
estimated that about 2,000,000 tons more of grain will be moved in 
1951 by vessels under United States registry. The over-all estimate 
for the 1951 movement on the Lakes to United States ports is 
210,000,000 bushels, or approximately 5,400,000 net tons. This esti- 
mate includes Canadian grain moving to United States ports as well 
as down-Lakes grain from Chic ago, Milwaukee, and Toledo. 

According to present estimates furnished us by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will require Lakes-steamer space 
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for the carriage of approximately 40,000,000 bushels of bulk grain 
during the current navigation season. My information is that Com- 
modity Credit Corporation up to Saturday of last week had chartered 
15 cargoes, 5 of which have already been delivered, and 1 of which is 
en route. My further information is that the amount of grain in- 
volved in the six cargoes is 2,216,500 bushels. Up to April 27, 
according to reports made to me, approximately 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain have been shipped on the Great Lakes this season. More 
specific figures on the situation will, I understand, be furnished to the 
committee by other witnesses, 

Because of our interest in the matter, Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration has been exploring with the Maritime Administration the 
feasibility of releasing from the Reserve fleet nine small cargo vessels 
of the N—3-SA-2 type for operation in grain trade on the Great Lakes. 
These vessels—four of which are located on the east coast and five on 
the west coast—could be moved through the St. Lawrence River and 
the Welland Canal. They have a cargo capacity of about 3,600 tons 
each, or about 125,000 bushels. It is estimated that the four vessels 
on the east coast could be reactivated and placed in Great Lakes 
service in approximately 8 weeks. Those from the west coast would 
take longer because of the intercoastal journey involved. 

I interpolate that it is my tentative information that it would cost 
about $125,000 a vessel to reactivate these ships, to take them out of 
moth balls, and that there is some apprehension as to the economic 
justification for putting them in lake service to haul grain in view of 
that cost. 

It would be very helpful in meeting our grain-shipping requirements 
on the Great Lakes this season if we had the assistance of vessels of 
Canadian registry. However, in considering the unrestricted waiver 
contained in H, R. 3436, this committee may want to take into account 
the effect it may have on the movement of iron ore in Canadian bot- 
toms between United States ports as authorized by Public Law 15, 
Kighty-second Congress. The prevailing grain rate on the Great 
Lakes is 9 cents per bushel; and on iron ore, $1.45 per gross ton. 
These rates, | understand, have been approved by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

On a 10,000-ton vessel, the daily revenue in the ore trade is $2,071 
against about $2,850 per day in the grain trade after paving unloading 
charges and making adjustments for a longer trip—7 days turn- 
around time for iron ore as against 9 days ‘for grain. With grain 

cargoes returning daily revenue about 40 percent above that pro- 
duced by iron-ore cargoes, there is reasonable ground for the belief 
that, given a free choice, operators of Canadian vessels will seek out 
more lucrative traffic. The manifest result would be a decrease in 
the tonnage of iron ore transported between United States ports in 
Canadian bottoms and, at least, a partial frustration of the objective 
of Public Law 15. 

After the introduction of H. R. 3436—namely, on April 12—-I had a 
personal conference in Cleveland with representatives of the principal 
operators of American vessels on the Great Lakes. They expressed 
the view, without dissent, that because of the favorable opening of 
the navigation season on the Great Lakes this year they expect to 
have no difficulty in handling the amount of grain tonnage that has 
been estimated for movement during the 1951 season. 
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Also, since the introduction of this bill, and since I made my visit 
to Cleveland, L received a visit from the Deputy Minister of Transport 
of Ottawa, Canada, and several of his assistants. It was an im- 
promptu and informal call, but during the course of our discussion, 
the Canadian delegation informed me that the demands that will be 
made upon Canadian vessels on the Great Lakes by Canadian grain 
trade this season will be much greater than in former years, and that 
the Defense Transport Administration’s estimates as to the amount 
of assistance that will be rendered to us in the movement of iron ore 
by virtue of the recently enacted legislation above referred to is on 
the optimistic side. The Canadian delegation also pointed out that 
under existing Canadian statutes, it is possible to restrict Canadian 
vessels to operation between Canadian ports, but they stated they 
did not desire to impose such a restriction. However, thev expressed 
concern about the probable effect of the American legislation in 
attracting seme of these vessels to American trade, and I interpolate 
again that we propose to set up a formal conference with these 
Canadian authorities at an early moment. We have delayed unti! 
we appeared before this committee, to see if we cannot work out some 
cooperation with reference to the use of Canadian vessels in the 
iron-ore movement, and of course that will extend to their use in the 
grain trade if this bill ts enaeted. 

I am advised that there are a number of small boats in the Canadian 
fleet that could be permitted to operate in the grain trade without 
significant detriment to the iron-ore movement and, | assume, without 
significant adverse effect upon the movement of Canadian grain ip 
Canadian vessels, and with this thought in mind, I suggest for the 
committee’s consideration the following amendment to H. R. 3436: 
After the word “registry” in line 8 of the printed bill, add a comma 
and insert the following language: 
when and to the extent certified by the Defense Transport Administration as to 
the need therefor,. 

Properly administered this provision would afford a means for 
maintaining a current evaluation of the situation and prevent un 
warranted diversion of Canadian vessels from the iron-ore movement. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

With reference to Representative Andresen’s statement, I would 
like to make this observation: It is true there was a great deal of 
distress grain on the ground and in plugged elevators in his part of 
the country until recently. After the work stoppage, and after 
the winter weather prevented our getting adequate cars into that 
part of the country we were successful since my appearance here 
last time, in putting up to 1,500 cars a day through the western 
gateways, and, I add, with fine railroad cooperation, and we have 
succeeded in unplugging about 1,400 elevators in the last month, 
and I am presently advised that the distressed grain has just about 
all moved out of that part of the country. 

Now there may be some more diffie ulty with the onrush of harvest- 
ing that is starting in Texas in a few days now, in a week or two, and 
as the crop season works north it may even be necessary to take some 
heroic measures in the northwest part of the country with reference 
to boxears again this fall. 
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That is about where the matter stands, gentlemen. If you have 
any questions, my associates and | will try our best to answer them. 

The Cuairrman. As 1 recall it, Mr. Knudson, in your testimony 
here on the bill with relation to the carrying of iron ore in Canadian 
vessels, in that estimate which you gave which the Canadian officials 
now describe as optimistic, there would still have been several million 
tons of iron ore that we needed that the Canadian vessels would not 
have been able to bring down. Is that so, or am I wrong in my recol- 
lection? 

Mr. KNupson. ‘That is precisely my point in calling this to your 
attention, Mr. Chairman. These Canadian officials have said, ‘‘It 
is all well and good for you folks down in the States to get legislative 
waivers for the use of Canadian bottoms, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment may have some superior use for these vessels, depending on cir- 
cumstances, and we should not like you to plan too firmly on an 
unrestricted use.” 

The Cuairman. The point I am trving to make is that even with 
unrestricted use of every available Canadian vessel carrying ore 
there would still be a shortage of iron ore. 

Mr. Knupson. We would still have to make up the transportation 
deficit this vear, at least, by putting several thousand open-top 
freight cars up at Ashland or Superior, somewhere up in that neighbor- 
hood. 

The CHarrkMan. So that any deviation or diversion of vessels to the 
grain movement would result in an increase in the amount of iron ore 
that we would be short at the end of the open season. 

Mr. Knupson. It would result in putting more iron ore onto the 
rails or in getting less iron ore to where it has to be used. 

The CuatrmMan. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atten. Was there any discussion in the Maritime Commission 
as to whether they would be breaking out these N—3’s for some other 
purpose at a later date? 

Mr. KxNupson. Not to my knowledge. We have put before them 
this proposal to break them out and take into the Lakes for the grain 
movement those ships, and the only reaction we have had to date is 
the one I voiced, that the economic factors may be against the use 
for | vear. Now if they had a prospective use for 3 or 4 years, $125,000 
rehabilitation cost would not be out of reason, but 1 do not know 
whether we can look that far into the future. 

Mr. Pauu Trersen. These vessels are 208 feet in length. They can 
traverse the Great Lakes and go Up through the locks. 

Mr. AtLen. | am somewhat surprised at the $125,000 figure, be- 
cause for years I think we were estimating that it cost $18,000 to 
break out a larger ship of 10.000 tons or more. Now to get half the 
size of that for $125,000 is a little out of line. 

The other question | would like to ask is the question with regard to 
boxears coming from the Pacific coast. 

As | remember it, there was a shortage for the lumber trade in past 
vears. | was wondering if consideration has been given to putting 
this grain in the westerly movements from some points and using the 
cars on the return trip for another purpose. 
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Mr. Knupson. I noted your question and it is my understanding 
that the movement of grain breaks east and west somewhere about 
Billings, Mont.; that because of the freight-rate situation, and because 
of the kind of grain that is produced, that is needed in the different 
kinds of milling, east-bound and west-bound, the grain in eastern 
Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho, and northern Utah and in 
Montana up to about Billings—that may be a little too far east- 
flows naturally to the west coast, both for export and for use in the 
mills in that part of the country. 

All of the other grain east of that line moves to the Minneapolis- 
Chicago-Duluth area, and on down to Buffalo, and with the freight- 
rate situation being what it is, and the marketing practices being what 
they are, it would be pretty difficult to change the traditional move- 
ment or flow of that grain. 

Mr. Atiten. Does that tie in with the grain-for-India movement at 
all, or is this just a local domestic problem? 

Mr. Knupson. | think this would possibly tie in with the movement 
to India. 

Let us not restrict that to India. There will have to move from this 
country to meet our foreign commitments, if the India bill is passed, 
up to 1,600,000 tons per month. [It will be impossible to handle that 
kind of flow of grain through any one port or any several ports. We 
will have to use all grain ports in the United States to accomplish that 
kind of movement. 

The grain, | would assume, out of Duluth and Superior and Chicago 
and other such elevator storage places, that would move to the north- 
east ports in export could, in part, move over the Lakes, and | understand 
it would also be possible, if the situation got really tight, to move 
some grain to Oswego, | believe it is, and have oceangoing vessels, up 
the Hudson River, and pick that grain up at Albany, N. Y. We are 
exploring the possibility of that movement, and it would be an extraor- 
dinary one if it were undertaken, but it could be done if we got in a 
tight port situation. We would move it by barge, as I understand, 
from Oswego to Albany, and it would be loaded on vessels there. 

Mr. Auten. Would there be any possibility that the Commission 
would consider some sort of relief rate for a west-bound movement 
to bring about an inducement to increase the west-bound move- 
ment, and thereby relieve the shortage of vessels on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Knupson. You would have to ask 10 other commissioners that 
question. My personal reaction is that this grain-rate structure is so 
involved and complicated if you pull out a peg in one case, it is apt 
to knock down part of the foundation somewhere else. It is not that 
simple. 

Mr. Atten. You think maybe by the time we got it decided the 
emergency would be over? 

Mr. Knupson. If it were forced to hearing we would probably be 
in world war IV, a grain-rate-structure case. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions, gentiemen? 

1 would like to read this paragraph from the report of the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Knudson, and have your comment on it: 

We are informed that due to the favorable opening of the navigation season on 
the Great Lakes this year, it appears that the anticipated shortage of bottoms to 
transport grain will not materialize, and the American vessels will be able to 
handle this estimated grain tonnage adequately. 
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I think fairness requires that I read on, but I wanted your comment 
on that particular paragraph. Let me read what else he has to say, 
a sort of modification: 

In addition to this change in the fact situation, it also seems likely that so to 
open the grain-tranmsport business to Canadian vessels might have an unfavorable 
effect upon the movement of iron ore in Canadian bottoms between United 
States ports as authorized by Publie Law 15 because of the higher prevailing price 
which is paid for the transportation of grain. Iron ore is ope of our most critical 
defense needs. The enactment of H. R. 3436 could result in a decrease in the 
tonnage of iron ore transported by the Canadian vessels because of the diversion 
of such vessels from ore transport to grain transport. 

And then, in another paragraph he makes a recommendation some- 
what similar to your own, that he would have no objection to the 
enactment of stand-by authority, an amendment to H. R. 3436 pro- 
viding for the suspension of these shipping restrictions when, and to 
the extent determined necessary by the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration, which would appear to provide for such authority. 

That is a summary of all his sentiments on the matter, but I would 
like to have your comment on that particular paragraph that I read 
first. 

Mr. Knupson. | believe that paragraph is consistent with the 
facts that I ascertained incident to my meeting with the vessel owners 
in Cleveland, and I met with all of the responsible and larger carriers. 

I lay those facts before vou as facts. Jam in this position. I feel 
that I must, as Defense Transportation Administrator, provide for 
adequate transportation for all kinds of commodities, not have an 
iron-ore eye open only, but to be consistent with the statement I 
made this committee last time. to view with some concern the needs 
for grain-transport facilities. 

I believe that statement is consistent with the facts I ascertained 
at the meeting with these folks, and as I have reported them to you. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Knudson. 

Mr. Knupson. Thank vou, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hudtloff, will vou please give your fuil name 
and title to the reporter. 

Mr. wie ge Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am Martin J. Hudtloff, Director of Transportation and Warehousing 
Production and Marke ting Administration. Mr. Chairman, with 
your permission, may I sit down? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF M. J. HUDTLOFF, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION 
AND WAREHOUSING BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Huptiorr. I am appearing in support of H. R. 3436, a bill 
authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes during the period ending 
December 31, 1951. 1 appreciate the committee’s invitation to be 
present here today to discuss the bill. 

As I understand it the purpose of this bill is to provide that section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 and related acts, which 
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prohibit the operation of foreign-flag vessels in our domestic trades, 
be waived as to Canadian grain carriers until December 31, 1951, or 
until such earlier time as the Congress by concurrent resolution or 
the President by proclamation, may designate, so as to permit vessels 
of Canadian registry to transport grain between United States ports 
on the Great Lakes. 

The emergency condition existing In transporiation on the Great 
Lakes is large Iva heer of the unusually heavy demands for bottoms 
to transport iron ore from the Lake Superior region to Chicago and 
lower lake ports. 

As shown in House Report No. 283, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, the steel mills estimate they will need 91,500,000 long tons 
of iron ore from that region, which the industry states can be mined 
and made available during the 1951 navigation season. The present 
carrying capacity of the Great Lakes fleet under American flag, and 
suitable for transporting iron ore, is estimated at 82,000,000 long tons, 
based on a normal navigation season, or a deficit in vessel-carrying 
capacity of 9,500,000 long tons. During the 1950 navigation season, 
which was shorter than normal, the carry-down of Lake Superior 
iron ore was 78,200,000 long tons, which included 1,238,000 long tons 
transported in Canadian bottoms. 

At a conference held in Buffalo on March 26 representatives from 
the various grain interests— flour-milling industry, grain merchan- 
disers, vegetable-oil producers and processors, grain exporters, feed 
manufacturers, and so forth-——United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Canadian Wheat Board, it was estimated conservatively 
that the approximate amount of United States and Canadian grain 
to move down the Great Lakes to the United States for the 1951 
navigation season would be as follows: 


PRushels 

Flour milling 60, 000, 000 
Feed manufac turing 50, 000, 000 
Malt and barley 7 5, 000, COO 
Piax se 8, 000, 000 
Export grain (commercial trade 10, 000, 000 
Export grain (Commodity Credit Corporation) 10, 000, GOO 

Total 203, 000, 000 


From all indications it would appear there will not be sufficient 
United States-flag bottoms available to transport the above quantities 
of grain. This condition is intensified by the unprecedented shortages 
of railroad boxcars suitable for the carriage of grain. To illustrate 
the situation our Minneapolis PMA commodity office up to April 23 
a has been able to charter vessels for only 14 voyages with a total 

‘arrying capacity of approximately 4,000, 000 bushels, for movement 
of grain from Duluth-Superior to lower lake ports for the entire 
navigation season of 1951. However, there are indications that 
cooperation among the graim trade, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Defense Transport Administration and Great Lakes vessel operators 
will make available additional! charters in the near future. 

It is common knowledge that there has been a decided increased 
demand for freight cars, especially boxears, since the beginning of the 
Korean incident. The peak of the boxcar shortage was reached during 
the week ending March 3, 1951, when there was reported a daily 
average shortage of 26,884. This figure represented 71 percent of the 
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total shortage of all types of cars. While the boxcar shortage has 
receded since March 3, we believe it is fair to assume that the shortage 
will become increasingly acute in approximately 30 days when the 
harvesting of grain in the Southwest gets under way. 

Any increase in vessels for the transportation of grain on the Great 
Lakes will tend to alleviate the shortage of railroad cars suitable for the 
carriage of grain, because the lake movement, as compared with all- 
rail movement from terminal markets such as Minneapolis, to Buffalo 
and Oswego, N. Y., and North Atlantic ports, will reduce the turn- 
around time of boxcars by at least 50 percent. Additionally, the 
movement of grain by rail to the upper lake ports and water beyond 
will have the effect of retaining the boxcars in the grain-producing 
belts where they are so badly needed during the harvesting and 
shipping season. 

1 should also like to point out that there is a saving in transportation 
cost of moving wheat originating at points west of Minneapolis when 
destined to New York for export via rail-lake-rail routes versus all-rai! 
routes which amounts to approximately 2 cents per bushel. 

The Department believes there is real need for this legislation; 
that the removal of restrictions on Canadian-flag vessels would tend 
to increase the availability of bottoms for the carriage of grain on the 
Great Lakes during the emergency period. 

The increasing requirements of our defense and assistance pro- 
grams, as well as our civilian needs, make it essential that shipments 
of grain on the Great Lakes be maintained at the highest possible 
level. Therefore, the full utilization of every available lake-type 
vessel, including those of Canadian registry, suitable for carrying bulk 
grain is of vital importance, and we urge enactment of H. R. 3436. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hudtloff, we all know of course that the need 
for iron ore is of most vital importance, and I think we all understand 
what the results of not having enough iron ore available may be to 
the country. Will vou please tell us what the disadvantages would 
be if we did not have sufficient vessels to carry down the Great Lakes 
all this grain that should be moved. Suppose it could not be moved? 
What would be the effect on the country generally? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Mr. Chairman, at the present time our export 
programs are as heavy as they have ever been. We estimate that 
we could move in the neighborhood of a million—-we have require- 
ments in the neighborhood of 1,800,000 tons a month. The reason 
that we are not making those particular movements at this time is 
because the total capacity of our port facilities to move grain is now 
being used at approximately 100 percent. 

To answer your question more specifically, first of all, of course, it 
would impair or impede that particular program which we understand 
from the State Department is of vital political significance to us. 

Secondly, of course, it would mean that this grain that is moving 
into the Northeast for feed purposes, if they were unable to move it 
by boat, undoubtedly would have to move by rail, which of course 
would throw an additional burden on the already-existing shortage of 
boxcars. 

The Caarrman. What do you mean by feed purposes? feed for 
cattle? 
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Mr. Huptriorr. That is right; both human feed and for cattle. 
There are a great many flour mills in the Buffalo area, also feed mills. 

The CHarRMAN. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Weichel? 

Mr. Wercnet. How many bushels were moved last year, and in 
the vears before, on the Great Lakes, and how many more bushels 
now have to be moved? Is there an increase? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Mr. Congressman, I will have to give you an esti- 
mate of what the figures were. I can supply those to the committee, 
and I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Wercuet. What is this? Is this part of the scheme of the 
Brannan plan? You never had it all during the war. Now with this 
so-called police action, you say you have to have this. What kind 
of scheme is this? 

Mr. Huprirorr. We have always moved very heavy quantities 
by lake. 

Mr. Weicner. All right. You can still move the same as you 
moved before; can’t vou? 

The CHarrmMan. Excuse me, Mr. Hudtloff. 

Mr. Weichel, in the statement of Mr. Knudson, who has already 
testified, at the bottom of page 1 1 think vou will find the answer to 
your question about the amount of grain that was shipped in 1950 
and what the estimate is for 1951. 

Mr. Wertcrev. With reference to national defense, vou did not 
need it during World War Il. You weren’t in here then. Were you 
over in Agriculture in World War IT? 

Mr. Hupriorr. [ wasn’t. 

Mr. Wertcuexi. Then vou do not know anything about the back- 
ground of it at all; do you? 

Mr. Huptiorr. I do know that there moved over the Great Lakes 
very heavy quantities of it. 

Mr. Wetcner. That is right. 

Mr. Huptriorr. | have a Mr. Hudson with me who was in the 
Department during that time. Russ, can you enswer Congressman 
Weichel’s question? 

Mr. Russeii J. Hupson (Chief of Program Operations Division, 
Transportation and Warehousing Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration). Mr. Chairman and other members of the committee, 
the heaviest movement we have had down the Lakes was postwar, 
[ believe, rather than during the war, and at no time have we had the 
requirement for ore and grain so heavy as we now have today. We 
have the two together, I believe, for the first time in the quantities 
that we are now talking about. 

Mr. Wetcner. Well, with reference to national defense, the only 
thing that he has talked about on the national defense is that vou 
need it for a political situation, to move this grain. Would that be a 
reason to take away the ore and weaken the real national defense, 
instead of the way of having these pencil and paper brokers get more 
grain down that way so they can sell more? 

Mr. Hupson. I do not think anybody in our Department of Agri- 
culture would want to take away any ore for the manufacture of 
steel. It is just a matter of getting the grain to meet the export 
requirements. 

Mr. Weicuet. Which is first in your mind, the steel or grain? 
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Mr. Hupson. They are both of prime importance, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. They are not both prime on national defense. All 
during the last war those ships moved ore. Now you want them to 
move grain. 

Mr. Hupson. We are not asking for grain to have a priority over 
steel. I do not want you to get that impression. But we do see a 
normal movement of grain down the Lakes at the time when we have 
unprecedented demands for iron ore for steel, so we would just like 
to go on record here as saying— 

Mr. Wetcue.. Is grain for political purposes to come ahead of 
steel for national defense? 

Mr. Hupson. Sir, this is not abnormal. This is a normal move- 
ment of grain we have had since 1945. 

Mr. Weicuen. This police action overseas is not a normal thing; 
is it? 

Mir. Hupson. We either move grain down the Lakes or we bring 
it down by boxcar. This is a normal movement, not too unusual. 

Mr. Werenet. Is this a normal thing over there in Korea? 

Mr. Hupsow. I won't comment on that. It seems very unusual. 

Mr. Wetcuru. This gentleman is asking to have it moved for a 
political matter overseas. Which comes first? political matters in- 
ternationaliy, or defense of this country? 

Mr. Hupriorr. May I interject 

Mr. Wrrcue,. You were not there; you do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Hupriorr. Vy recollection of the grain export field 

Mr. Weicur.. Could you answer the question I asked you? 
Which is first, international politics with grain, or steel for this 
country? Which is first in vour mind? 

Mr. Hupsox. In my mind | think food is pretty important, sir. 

Mr. Wercnet. Is it ahead of steel to play politics, international 
politics? 

Mr. Hupson. 1 would rather not comment. 

Mr. WrrtcneL. You would rather not comment? Is that another 
international Brannan plan, this thing you are coming in here to try 
to get? 

Mr. Hupson. Mr. Congressman, [ am trying to bring up a point 

Mr. Wercnev. Is this an international Brannan plan? 

Mr. Hupson. This ts not anything new. 

Mr. Werenet. [s this an international Brannan plan, the inter- 
national politics on the grain? 

Mr. Hupson. We have brought grain down the Lakes for vears and 
years, and we are either going to block out our great Northwest, or 
we are going to move it in normal channels. 

Mr. Wercuer. Could you please answer my question? In view 
of what this gentleman said about the international politics with 
grain, Which is more important, the international polities, or the move- 
ment of ore, and is this a part of an international Brannan plan on 
grain? Will you answer that? 

Mr. Hunson. I know of no relation of this to polities. 

Mr. Wetcuet. What does he mean by “international politics’’? 
That is all | want. 

Mr. Hupson. I think you will have to ask him. 


Mr. Huprvorr. I did not say ‘polities’. 
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Mr. WeicHet. You said “political.” What does that mean? 

Mr. Huptviorr. Certainly there is need for grain in certain de- 
vastated areas. 

Mr. Weicuet. You said “political”, “international political’. 
Is that what you said? 

Mr. Hupt.orr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. And is this part of an international Brannan plan? 

Mr. Huprtiorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercue-. Is there an international Brannan plan? 

Mr. Hupt.uorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. What about this local plan? Does that have any- 
thing to do with this? 

Mr. Hupt.orr. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Chairman, the only thing that we have asked for in this par- 
ticular testimony is that the amount of bottoms be increased in order 
to give grain its fair share. 

Mr. Wercuet. With reference to national defense, you know there 
is a shortage of steel; don’t you? 

Mr. Huprvorr. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Weicuet. But still you say that for the political situation you 
get equal with grain as you do with steel? 

Mr. Huprvorr. | think that they are both very important. 

Mr. Wercueu. You did not have it all during World War II, so 
what is this political situation that makes it more important now, 
the so-called police action in Korea, that you should have this, when 
all during World War II you did not come in and have the nerve to 
ask to take away steel from national defense so that grain brokers 
could move grain faster? 

Mr. Hupriorr. We are not asking that steel be taken away from 
national defense. We are simply asking that the number of bottoms 
be increased in order that we can carry on our program. 

Mr. Wercuet. Did you hear the question the way I put it? 

Mr. Hupruorr. Yes, sir; I think I did. 

Mr. Wercuet. All during World War IT you did not come in, but 
now, because of international political situations of the State Depart- 
ment—is that what you called it? 

Mr. Huptriorr. Well, I presume that you could. In other words, 
it is delivering this particular grain to those areas where it is needed. 

Mr. Weicueu. And what about the delivering of steel to the boys 
in Korea, where they have to fight with one hand behind them? What 
about that? 

Mr. Huptvorr. That is very, very important, Congressman. 

Mr. Wercuet. Very important? 

Mr. Huptuorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. You don’t seem to think so. You seem to think 
this political movement of grain is more important, so you are coming 
in here and asking that Canadian ships haul grain, and they get— 
how much do they get? They make about $800 a day more hauling 
grain. Do you think the Canadians are going to haul ore at $700 
a ship less a day? 

Do the Canadians tell you that they are going to haul ore for $800 
a day less ina ship than they can get for grain? Do they tell you that? 

Mr. Huprvorr. I have not talked with the Canadians. 

Mr. Weicue.t. What do you think? 
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Mr. Hupttorr. I know that there is a differential. 

Mr. Wercne.. Sure. How much is it, $700 or $800 a day a ship? 

Mr. Huptiorr. Mr. Knudson, I believe, said it was around $700 a 
day. 

Mr. Weicuex. Yes. Did you go over and tell the Canadians “You 
can get $800 a day more for hauling grain’? Do you think that will 
help the steel situation? 

I would say that this is stabbing the soldier in Korea in the back, 
to come in here with a proposition that would give people who carry 
ore and grain $800 a day more for carrying grain, and they are going 
to carry grain instead of ore. That is what I would call it. I don’t 
know what business you have to come in and take away from the 
soldiers, the steel for over there. You come in and offer an induce- 
ment, whereby you can get less ore down. Do you understand that? 

Mr. Huptiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercnex. I do not think much of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for coming in with that kind of proposition. Have you got any 
boys over in Korea of your own? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, is this pertinent to the discussion? 

The Cuairman. I think so. 

Mr. Hupruorr. I was in the last war. 

Mr. Weicuet. I asked you, have you got any boys, any sons there? 

Mr. Hupriorr. I have a son 8 years old. 

Mr. Weicue.. He won't be over there, so he won't be bothered by 
this. 

That’s all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. TotLterson. This is not your bill, ts it? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No, sir 

Mr. Toutuerson. This is a bill introduced by Mr. Butler of the 
committee? 

Mr. Hupriorr. That is right. We are simply appearimg tn 
support of it. 

Mr. Bennerr. | would like to ask, since tt has developed along 
that line, a few questions. 

First of all. 1 would like to sav I do not know the witness at all, 
but | assume he came in here, and | would like to ask him if he came 
in here, in what he thought was the best interest of our country? 

Mr. Huptiorr. I did, sir. 

Mr. Bennetr. In presenting your views to the committee, vou felt 
that whatever you presented was in ihe interest of the bovs overseas, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Yes, sir; IT did. 

Mr. Benner. Of course, you realize people may differ with your 
views, and the commiitee may, therefore, come up with a different 
conclusion as to what it thinks is best for the people overseas, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Hupriorr. That is right. 

Mr. Benner. But in presenting your ideas, you certainly had 
nothing but the most patriotic ideas in your own heart? 

Mr. Huptiorr. Of that you may be sure. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you know of any plan which has been set up to 
get at this differential that Congressman Weichel has carefully 
carried out, of how we can protect ourselves against people having a 
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profit interest, or protect ourselves against the profit interest in various 
people from hurting our national defense and getting the steel where it 
should be? 

Mr. Huprtiorr. The only thing I could say in that connection, Mr. 
Congressman, is that apparently we are able to maintain a certain 
balance between our own bottoms, although there is a differential, as 
has been pointed out. But we have always had trouble in getting 
even American bottoms to move grain over the Lakes. Whether or 
not they prefer to handle ore, | do not know. But there is certainly 
a general movement in that direction since it would appear from the 
fact that we do have trouble in getting bottoms. Whether or not 
the people who carry steel have trouble, | am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Bennerr. Would vou think there should be some provision, 
in view of what you and Mr. Weichel have brought out here, in this 
bill which could protect us against that economic balance throwing 
the steel in a position where it would never get shipped? 

Would you have any suggestions yourself, or any suggestion that 
there should be an inclusion like that in the bill? 

Mr. Huptiorr. Commissioner Knudson has indicated that he has 
recommended to the committee that the bill be amended to the extent 
that these Canadian bottoms be permitted to register, as I under- 
stand. I did not know of that particular amendment and I have not 
had a chance to clearly think that through. Offhand, it would 
appear that there would be no particular objection to that. It might 
help ease the Congressman’s mind in connection with it. 

The CuatrmMan. The amendment, if you will excuse me, was not 
that these vessels be registered, but after the word “registry” in line 8 
of the bill, a comma should be added and the following language 
inserted: 
when and to the extent certified by the Defense Transport Administration as to 
the need therefore— 
so that there would be a regulation under the jurisdiction of the 
Defense Transport Administration. 

Mr. Hupriorr. That is my understanding. 

The CHarrman. There would be jurisdiction over the handling of 
grain and ore respectively. 

Mr. Weicue.t. What about limiting the price to the same price 
you get for ore? If they could not get any more money for grain 
than they could get for ore, they would haul ore. If they could not 
get $800 a day more— 

Mr. Huptuorr. I believe those ceilings have already been estab- 
lished. I do not know whether you can limit them now or not. 

Mr. Wertcuet. What about cutting this down on the Canadians 
so they cannot make this $800 a day more? What about cutting that 
price down, if you believe there should be equality with grain and 
steel, which I don’t believe there should be in a time of national 
defense. I do not know; nobody came in here during World War II. 
Nobody came in here when they were feeding the Chinese Communists 
after World War II, giving half of the grain to the Communists over 
in China and half to the Nationalists. Nobody came in. And I 
wonder why it is that now, when we are at war, they have come in 
with a proposition to take away the increased steel that we can get 
by this other movement. It was not thought of during World War II. 
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What is back of this? Is there an international background back 
of it? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No, sir, there is nothing behind this, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Wricue.. This political aspect that you injected through the 
State Department—they are urging you to do part of this, aren’t 
they? Aren’t they urging you to get this grain together down there 
and take it to India and some other places, just like you took it over 
after World War II to China and gave half of it to the Communists 
and half to the Nationalists? You know they did that, don’t you? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. And is this a way now to give half to (he Communists 
and half to somebody else? Is this another one of those? 

Mr. Huprviorr. I am sure it is not, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Weicre.. Of course it goes back a little deeper. That was 
direct band-outs. But this way, by taking away the ore for steel, 
by having Canadian ships haul grain at $800 a day more, certainly 
they are not going to haul ore when they can haul grain for $800 a day 
more. That would be one way of lessening our steel, would it not? 
Wouldn’t that be one way? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Apparently we are able to haul very substantial 
quantities of steel now in American bottoms and there is a differential. 

Mr. Wricuet. They had testimony all during World War II that 
for the emergency, for the war, it was not sufficient, and the testimony 
now, for this war, is that it is not sufficient. So where do you get 
the idea that it is sufficient? Where did you get that? Who told 
you that, the State Department? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitcne.. Who told you there is sufficient? 

Mr. Hupriorr. As | say, Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Weicuev. | say, who told you there were sufficient bottoms 
for this ore? 

Mr. Hupriorr. We are trying to increase both the bottoms for 
steel 

Mr. Wricnet. Who told you there is sufficient for steel? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No one. 

Mr. Wricuen.. Who told you there is insufficient for grain? 

Mr. Hupriorr. We have had trouble in getting bottoms for the 
movement of grain. 

Mr. Weicuet. Who told you there was insufficient for grain? 

Mr. Hupriorr. It is from our experience. 

Mr. Weicuer. Your own experience? 

Mr. Huprtorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wreicuer. What own experience? 

Mr. Hupritorr. We feel that we should move approximately 40 
million bushels. 

Mr. Wetcue.. Who is ‘‘we’’? 

Mr. Huprriorr. The Depariment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Weicuen. And the State Department? 

Mr. Hupriorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcue.. With reference to the movement of grain, is that 
seasonal upon the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Huptiorr. It is; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Wercuen. And you said you had always had difficulty getting 
bottoms. What you are asking for is that people stand by with 
ships to haul it cheaper than you can haul it by rail any time you are 
ready to move a bushel. That is what you are asking, aren’t you? 

Mr. Huptiorr. I do not think so. 

Mr. Wercue-. It certainly is. It is seasonal. 

Mr. Hupriorr. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicret. And you move part of it on the Lakes because it 
s cheaper than rail, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hupriorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuer. So you expect somebody with ship bottoms to stand 
by all during the navigation season to haul some grain cheaper for 
you anytime you want to haul it. That is just why vou say there is 
difficulty. You don’t have a regular movement of it; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Hfepriorr. We don’t have it the year around. 

Mr. Weicnet. No. And the very people that are asking to have 
it moved don’t even supply sufficient warehouses, do they? 

Mr. Huptrorr. They have very substantial quantities. 

Mr. Wertcuen. Very substantial quantities. They use the ships 
to store them in, is not that a fact? 

Mr. Hupriorr. That is right. 

Mr. Weicnet. And how long were they tying the ships up this 
spring that they did not have unloaded, and the grain was im there all 
spring? How many ships were tied up that way by the same people 
that vou are talking about? How many ships and how many thou- 
sands of tons of shipping were tied up with grain lying in them, when 
you could not get the ships to go out and take ore? How many were 
tied up like that by the grain people? 

Mr. Hupriorr. I really do not know. 

Mr. Wetcuen. You really do not know. So what are you telling 
us? What you are telling us is that you do not know much about the 
whole thing, execpt that you would like to have this committee and 
the Congress waive the coastwise laws and give Canadian ships $800 
a day more to haul grain, and they will not haul ore. But you can’t 
tell us, though, how many ships you have had tied up with grain 
lying in them because they did not have any warehouses. 

What ports heve they been tying up ships with loaded grain in 
them since last winter? 

Mr. Hupson. Mr. Congressman, this tying up of vessels is a 
normal winter storage operation. It is an old grain trade practice, 
that with the last vovages down the Lakes those vessels are used at 
Buffalo, Erie, and Toledo to store grain during the winter months. 

Mr. Weicuer. Does that promote a lot of ore to come down very 
early? 

Mr. Hupson. To my knowledge, I do not know of any tie-up of 
vessels on into the spring months. I am not too familiar with what 
is happening at the moment, but I am under the impression—— 

Mr. Weicuet. You haven’t any tied up now on the second of May. 

Mr. Hupson. J was in Buffalo in March and I saw the vessels in 
the Lakes breaking the ice, trying diligently to get back to the head 
of the Lakes at the opening, which they hoped would be April 10. 

Mr. Wercuet. The people with grain haven’t done very much to 
have sufficient warehouse space. You are trying to point out that you 
have difficulty hauling grain. The difficulty you have is that you do 
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not have warehouse space, for one thing, and then that you expect 
somebody to stand by to haul it whenever you are ready, very cheaply. 
That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Hupson. Congressman, down at the lower Lakes we do not 
let grain stay in these elevators, sir. It is a transit operation. The 
Buffalo elevator operators, 1 am sure, will agree with me that they 
are not there to store large quantities of gram, but rather a transit 
operation; we have had to store some, but we generally move on 
through Buifalo, Erie, and Toledo. Oswego is principally a transfer 
point for the port of Albany. So I cannot see that we are tying up 
vessels, and it is very unusual that in winter we have winter storage 
boats. 

Mr. Weicus.. You do not have sufficient storage. Neither do you 
supply suflicient traffic that the people can haul it on the Great Lakes. 
You don’t supply enough; you don’t supply enough. If there was 
enough, you would have enough ships. 

Mr. Hupson. I beg 

Mr. Wercue.. How much traffic do you supply, all during naviga- 
tion? 

Mr. Hupson. The Commodity Credit Corporation normally moves 
from 35 to 50 million bushels a vear. 

Mr. Wreicne.. How much of it do they move on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Hupson. The anticipated movement this vear is 203,000,000 
bushels of American grain. I don’t know why all the ships that are 
needed would not be fully emploved, sir. 

Mr. Weicuev. All that are needed? 

Mr. Eiupson. I said I do not know. With the steel that we have 
and vith the grain that we have, that all ships that are now in 
exis ove on the Great Lakes would not be used to the fullest. 

“iv. Werene.. There hasn’t been enough movement so that people 
buvc ships to haul grain; isn’t that a fact? 

iv. Hvpson. I do not know the answer to that. 

Wricuer. You are supposed to be the authority on acri- 
cuiie re, coming in here and telling us what we should do. 

r. Hupson. I would like to point out, Congressman, that of the 
205,090,000 bushels that we are talking about that will be moved 
curieg this navigation season, 40,000,000 bushels is Commodity 
C edit, 60,000,000 bushels is for the normal Buffalo mills operation, 
40,000,000 bushels is estimated by the commercial estimate for export. 

Mir. Weicren. That 40,000,000 you are talking about that Com- 
modity Credit wants to move, is that the grain that is to be moved 
for political purposes? Is that the extra amount? 

Mr. Hupson. May I answer that question by saving this 

Mr. Wercuev. Will vou answer the question by saving that the 
extra amount is the 40,000,000 over and above? 

Mr. Hupson. I will have to answer that by telling vou what the 
export program consists of. 

Mr. Weicner. With reference to Commodity Credit, that is the 
extra part, isn’t it, outside of the regular normal that you are talking 
about? 

Mr. Hupson. We can’t divide the two, except ‘o tell vou that of 
the 1,500,000 or 1,600,000 tons of grain that we are now exporting, 
in the months of March and April, no more than 40 percent is Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 
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Mr. Weicuet. Is the 40 percent the free—the part the State De- 
partment wants to work on? 

Mr. Hupson. The Commodity Credit Corporation is supplying 
India 

Mr. Wercuet. I say, that is additional. I am saying it is addi- 
tional. Of course, you can make another definition—a State Depart- 
ment definition. 

Mr. Hupson. I cannot call it the additional, because tomorrow 
morning if the commercial interests took over the part that CCC is 
now handling, the grain would move nevertheless. 

The CuartrMan. Well, gentlemen, I guess that ends our session for 
today. The witnesses will be notified of a resumption of hearings on 
this bill. Any persons who desires to file statements may do so. 

(Whereupon, at 11:08 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
upon the call of the Chair.) 











TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
PORTS ON THE GREAT LAKES DURING 1951 BY VESSELS 
OF CANADIAN REGISTRY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1951 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Maritime APFAIrs, 
ComMiTTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommittee on Maritime Affairs met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment on Wednesday, May 2, 1951, in room 219, Old House Office 
Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward J. Hart, chairman of the committee 
and subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hart (chairman), Boykin, Shelley. 
Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, and Butler 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel; Gus S. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

The CHarrMan. This is a continuation of hearings on H. R. 3436 
authorizing vessels of Canadian registry to transport grain between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 

Is Mr. O’Brien present, Mr. Richard O’Brien? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dorr of the Corn Exchange, Buffalo? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harvey, New York Port Authority? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you come forward, please, and give your name 
and affiliation to the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF L, L, HARVEY, MANAGER, WASHINGTON TRADE 
PROMOTION OFFICE, NEW YORK PORT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Harvey. My name is Lloyd L. Harvey, manager of the Wash- 
ington trade-promotion office for the Port of New York Authority. 

I have no prepared testimony. I shou!d just like to give an oral 
statement. 

I am appearing here in support of H. R. 3436. 

The Port of New York Authority is the bi-State commission of the 
States of New York and New Jersey, and we are charged with the 
construction and maintenance of modern port facilities. Our duties 
are also in the interest of protection and promotion of commerce of 
the port. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this committee, we are favoring 
this legislation because we believe it is of vital importance to not 
necessarily the Port of New York Authority but the entire North 
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Atlantic States group. It is not a competitive matter. ‘There are 
two old maxims. One is that bread is the staff of life, and the other is 
that steel is the backbone of the Nation and its industries, and in this 
connection the greater percentage of grain moving into ‘the eastern 
area is not exported. It is used for milling purposes, feed, stock feed, 

and for various oils, supplying a population of more 25 percent of 
total United States population. 

Using the estimate that was presented by the Department of 
Agriculture, according to the requirements for the year 1951 it was a 
total, as I recall, of 203,000,000 bushels of grain. The breakdown 
furnished us by the Department of Agriculture in that connection 
shows that only 40,000,000 bushels were actually for governmental 
export under the CCC program, and another 40,000,000 bushels were 
on a commercial basis, making a total of 80,000,000 bushels tagged for 
export during 1951 out of a total of 203,000,000 bushels. From that 
203,000,000 bushels, 60,000,000 bushels were scheduled for milling 
purposes, for flour. This grain moves into all New England States, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and the export portion is not from 
New York alone. It moves into Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk. This has been an old policy of moving grain over the Great 
Lakes for the eastern area because of the economy feature connected 
with it. 

Therefore, we feel that this is a vitally important thing to us, for 
the reason that our freight-car shortage is very apparent, and it has 
been recognized that it will either be necessary to use the Great Lakes 
steamers for the important movement of ore, but a recent check 
indicates, however, that there are more ore cars available than there 
are the type of cars used for grain. You can’t use just any boxear for 
grain. A boxcar must be lined, usually paper lined. If it has con- 
tained some commodity that might contamins ite the grain, it mustbe 
completely lined, and the latest report of car shortage indicates that 
there is a greater shortage of boxcars generally speaking than there is 
of the hopper type or gondola type, which is the ore-type ear. 

Therefore, we feel that it is very important that we be granted 
pe rmission; that is, that you gentlemen approve the bill to permit the 
Canadian vessels to carry that portion of the grain that the Ame rice an- 
fl; ag Great Lakes steamers can not handle. 

That is about all I have to present, Mr. Chairman. 1 will be glad 
to answer any questions in connection with it, but I want to eliminate 
any thought of competition, because really it is a matter of interest to 
every North Atlantic port, and it is only on grain that is usually 
destined to European countries in an export movement— European 
countries or Latin America—and the major portion of all that grain 
moving in through Buffalo, Oswego, and Ogdensburg usually moves 
water and rail, and rail movement to the various ports, with a portion 
of it moving on the New York Canal over to Albany for some of the 
grain people there. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course you know, Mr. Harvey, that ordinarily 
Canadian-registered ships would not be permitted to go into American 
ports at all, but for 10 vears under one pretext or another people have 
come ip here and asked that they be permitted to violate—not to 
violate, but to come in against American policy to these American 
ports because of the shortage of boats for carrying iron ore, and that 
exception was made on the statement that this ore was needed for 
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the national defense, and these ships were needed to carry an addi- 
tional amount of ore over and beyond what the American ships could 
carry, but that carrying all they could, all the time, there would still 
be a shortage of ore. 

Now, I do not understand, therefore, what you mean by saying that 
if they are to be permitted to carry grain as well as ore, there is no 
question of competition. 

Mr. Harvey. I am not speaking competition in connection with 
the grains against the ore. You mention the ore angle; recently there 
has been a large development of ore deposits in Venezuela and Brazil, 
and they are bringing 1 in at the present time, according to the latest 
statistics, in January of 1951 there were 694,233 tons of iron ore 
brought in through the eastern ports for the five or six major steel 
companies we presently have located in the eastern area. United 
States Steel recently established a large plant; Bethlehem Steel at 
Bethlehem, Pa., has another. Republic Steel has bought a large 
interest in the Liberian ore, and by September of this vear estimates 
they will be bringing in approximately 1,000,000 tons of Liberian iron 
ore, of which a portion will be sold to Other steel interests, and our 
thought is that that will no doubt supplement the shortage now of 
ore. We realize first of ell that of No. 1 importance is moving ore 
to steel companies. 

The CHatkMan. Even with the amount of ore that vou mention as 
likely to be brought in from foreign countries, we still will be short the 
amount of ore that we need for our domestic industry and defense 
development, and of course so far as the steel plant-——vou are referring 
to the one at Morrisville, Pa.? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That hasn't even been siarted. They have to 
dredge the Delaware River before they can get the boats up the 
Delaware River to come to that steel plant, so that is in the far distant 
future. 

Mr. H irveY. First of ali, our thought is certainly in favor of the 
movement of the ore as the No, 1 program, se secondly, we would 
oppose ti e Us of any foreign-flag vessels to carry normal ships of 
grain or other United States products on the Gre ‘at Lakes unless there 
Was 2n extreme emergency such as appears to be present now, and 
the only thought is, the space that will not be allocated. If there is 
sufficient space to handle this grain in Canadian vessels without 
interfering with the movement, the important moveme nt, of carrving 
this ore from the Mesabi Range, then certainly that is the only basis 
on which we are appealing here this morning. 

The Cuarrman. ‘Then your approval of this legislation ts condi- 
tional and not absolute? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir; not absolute. 

The CuainmMan. Any questions, genilemen? 

Mr. Wetcnevt. You said, “if there is space.””. How do vou think 
they would carry the ore? Do vou think they would carry the ore 
on one side and grain on the other? 

Mr. Harvey. [| mean if there are extra vessels over and above those 
available. 

Mr. Weicnen. Did anybody tell vou there were additional vessels 
available? 
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Mr. Harvey. Apparently there must be vessels available under 
Canadian registry or this bill would not have been introduced, and 
I am going on that assumption, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wericuevt. And you are to get more business for the port of 
New York for export, is that what you said? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. We are here in the interest of protecting 
the normal export business, the grain that we know usually is ex- 
ported, not as an emergency measure. 

Mr. Weicuet. What is the normal that is exported and that comes 
over the Lakes each year, and has for the last 50 or 60 vears? 

Mr. Harvey. The export movement is approximately 4,000,000 
tons annually. 

Mr. Weicuev. And that has been coming from the upper Lakes 
down to Buffalo? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. For how many years? 

Mr. Harvey. I have not gone back in the records, but it has been 
a practice for a number of vears to move the grain first as an economy 
measure and secondly because it has been convenient to program the 
grain through Buffalo and other ports, such as Oswego, because of 
the New York Canal, which handles a portion of it, but the major 
portion moves by rail from Buffalo to the various ports or points of 
distribution. 

Mr. Weicuet. So it has been an economy because you could haul 
it down cheaper when they weren’t hauling ore, and bring a shipload 
down in the fall and leave it in the ship all winter. That is the kind 
of trade it has been. It has not been a regular trade for American 
ships all vear around. 

Mr. Harvey. That is because of the freeze-in on the Lakes. It was 
just a custom, as I understand—I am not connected, of course, or 
entirely familiar with their program, but my understanding is that 
when the freeze-in of the Lakes would arrive late in the fall, the Lakes 
would have a certain amount of grain which they would take aboard 
and store that through the winter in a similar arrangement to the dead 
ships recently laid up in the Hudson River. I think there were 
a total of 68 ships there that served as a storage facility for surplus 
Government grain that had been bought under price support last 
year, and they had no place to put it. 

Mr. Wercuet. So there has never been a regular, steady flow of 
grain enough to have ships there all during navigation to haul the 
grain. It has just been a convenience for them. 

Mr. Harvey. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicue.. So that coming in here now to make it more con- 
venient, you want to get Canadian ships to haul, to make it more 
convenient. 

Mr. Harvey. No; vou are mistaken, Mr. Weichel. If cars were 
available, we would not appear here this morning in connection with 
anv use of Canadian ships. 

Mr. Weitcuet. That is true every vear about a seasonal movement 
of grain, about never enough cars available, because it is a seasons! 
business. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Harvey. This grain is vital to the 

Mr. Wertcren. It is a seasonal! business, isn’t it? 

Mr. Harvuy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wetcuev. And it is the same story every vear. You have to 
distribute the cars around the country, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Harvey. The cars are distributed around the country but in 
the question of grain it is vital for the living of the people in the North 
Atlantic States. 

Mr. Weicuen. It is a seasonal business. They can’t have boxears 
setting around 10 months waiting for a carload of grain. 

Mr. Harvey. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitcuer. Unless you people who are interested in this move- 
ment want to pay for these cars. 

Mr. Harvey. Why would they have boxcars waiting around for 
grain? 

Mr. Werenev. Just like you said, it is convenient to wait on these 
ships. You can have ships standing around. 

Mr. Harvey. That is a matter of the shipowners, and not ours. 
If the shipowners choose to use their ships as a storage facility during 
the winter months, they are in that type of business, and get a certain 
amount of revenue. 

Mr. Weicue.. But there isn’t enough grain moving to have ships 
standing by all during the summer. 

Mr. Harvey. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicnev. And it is the same with reference to boxears, that 
you do not pay enough money to haul grain that you can have boxcars 
standing around to wait for the seasonal movement. You have that 
same difficulty every year. 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. We would not expect that at all. 
The main reason I am appearing here for New York, as ] mentioned, 
is because of the use of this grain for the people of all the North At- 
lantic States. It is not just the export movement. This is not a 
new movement. 

Mr. Wericue.. They have been getting the grain all these years 
without these cars. 

Mr. Harvey. There hasn’t been the emergency. 

Mr. Weicuer. What is the emergency now? 

Mr. Harvey. It is lack of transportation. 

Mr. Weitcne.. We have never had any difficulty before, 

Mr. Harvey. There has been a shortage. 

Mr. Weicuet. How long have you been examining this thing about 
the shortage of boxcars seasonaily with reference to the movement of 
grain? You say it has not happened before? 

Mr. Harvey. I did not say it has not happened before. 

Mr. Weicuet. It has been happening vear after vear. 

Mr. Harvey. I said we have never had to appear before 

Mr. Weicner. Oh, you never had to come up before the committee, 
is that what you mean? 

Mr. Harvey. I mean that we have never had to appear to protest 
or support any legislation to use foreign-flag vessels, because we have 
always found American Great Lakes steamers or boxcars eventually 
were made available to handle the grain. 

Mr. Wercuer. How do you know they are not going to be available 
to get it moved like they have moved it for the last 75 vears? They 
have moved it all this time, haven’t they? 

Mr. Harvey. The reason we are appearing here is the fact that it 
has been already recognized and admitted that there is not sufficient 
Great Lakes steamers to handle the ore movement, let alone the grain. 
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Mr. Weicuev. There are not sufficient cars either, are there? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercue.. And there are not sufficient cars to haul the ore, 
either, are there? 

Mr. Harvey. Great Lakes carriers or rail carriers? I do not know. 
I haven’t checked into it at all. But according to the testimony that 
has been offered, my understanding is that there is not sufficient United 
States flag Great Lakes operators to handle the ore, consequently we 
have had to file legislation to approve the use of Canadian vessels for 
ore. 

Mr. Weicuer. And, plus the Canadian, there still will not be 
enough. Did you know that? 

Mr. Harvey. If that is a fact, we don’t want the grain. We 
would be out of the picture on the grain. 

Mr. Wercuet. Up to this time of vear, and this is about the middle 
of May, how much grain movement comes down the Great Lakes up 
to the middle of May each year?) How much came down last year? 

Mr. Harvey. Last year, close to—— 

Mr. Weicuer. Up to the middle of May on ships? 

Mr. Harvey. To the middle of May? Not too much. To the 
middle of May there was not a great deal moved—probably 2,000,000 
tons. 

Mr. Weicuer. And the amount of export is four? 

Mr. Harvey. But your total last year was some nine million. 

Mr. Weicnet. How much was it the year before? 

Mr. Harvey. The year before the export movement averaged 
about 4.3 million. 

Mr. Weicuet. And how much was the total the year before? 

Mr. Harvey. I can’t tell you that. I didn’t bring along the figures 
for each vear. 1 can get the information for you. 

Mr. Weichert. Can you give us the information for each year 
beginning with 1940? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. I will be glad to give it to you. 

(The information referred to, subse ‘quently submitted, follows: ) 

THe Port or New York Avruorrry, 
TRADE Promotion OFFICE, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 28, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar ConcressMAN Hart: This refers to my recent appearance before your 
committee, on May 16, in support of H. R. 34386. 

[ am pleased to submit herewith statistics suggested by Congressman A. F. 
Weichel, a member of your committee, involving grain receipts at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on ex-lake grain, The authority for the following statistics is the annual re port 
of the Lake Carriers Association for the vear 1949. On page 110 of this report 
(under the title “‘Grain Receipts at Buffalo, N. Y.—Ex-Lake’’) is a list of the 
total grain receipts from 1939 to 1949, inclusive, which I am showing in detail 
below: 


1939 168, 000, 000 | 1945. 257, 000, 000 
1940 128, 000, 090 | 1946- 122, 000, 000 
1941 136, 000, 000 | 1947________- 130, 000, 000 
1942 114, 000, 000 | 1948________. 128, 000, 000 
1943 174, 000, 000} 1949... : 147, 000, 000 
1944 226, 000, 000 


Very truly yours, 


Luoyp L. Harvey, Wanager. 
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Mr. WeicueL. How much moved down this year up to now? 

Mr. Harvey. Most of the grain that we have had up until now, the 
export grain, has been drawn out of storage. It was grain stored in 
ships up the Hudson River. There has been some 19,000,000 tons 
stored in 68 ships that were tied up in the Hudson River, and a great 
portion of the export program has moved out of those ships. 

Now, of course, you have car grain at Albany. I do not know what 
portion they moved. 

Mr. Wercue.. | wasn’t interested in what they moved out of the 
Hudson River. What I want to know is how much came down the 
Great Lakes this year up to now. You are an interested person, and 
you are here testifying, saying we should waive the coastwise laws. 
How much has moved down up to now? 

Mr. Harvey. I do not have those figures available, either, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Weicuri. Yet you are coming here to testify telling us this 
should be waived, this Canadian coastwise law, and vou do not even 
know how much has moved down this year. 

Mr. Harvey. The testimony I am offering is on an over-all all-year 
picture, to provide grain for not only export but for the needs of the 
Eastern States. 

Mr. Wertcne.. Do you know how much moved last year, and the 
year before? You do not know how much came down now, and 
without that information vou come up here and ask us to waive the 
coastwise laws. 

Mr. Harvey. I am sorry I did not bring those figures. 

Mr. Wercuet. If that is all the interest you have, it is certainly a 
one-sided interest. 

Mr. Harvey. I do not believe so, Congressman, because of 

Mr. Wetcuet. Tell us how much moved down this year, and then 
we can tell how much is going to move the rest of the year. You do 
not even know that. 

Mr. Harvey. I say I have not checked that, but I will get the 
information for you. J did not bring the files along. 

Mr. Wercuet. You haven't checked too much of anything else, 
in my opinion. That’s all. 

The CHatrmMan. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

All right; thank you very much, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Cefalo here, of the Port of Boston Authority? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Grimes? 

(No response.) 

The CuHairMan. [ want to submit a telegram at this point in the 
record from Mr. H. F. Hoogkamp, favoring “the legislation. There is 
also a statement from Mr. Kichard T. O’Brien, m: unager of the 
Superior Grain Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., supporting the legislation. 

Both the telegram and the statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point, 
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(The statement and telegram referred to follow:) 


SrTaTEMENT OF Ricwarp T. O’Brien, MANAGER OF THE SureRtorR GRAIN Corp., 
Burrao, N. Y. 


Iam Richard T. O’Brien, manager of the Superior Grain Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 

representing the Buffalo Corn Exchange, the Lower Lakes Grain Committee, 
and the National Grain Trade Council. I have been requested to appear before 
this committee to support the legislation under consideration. 
* We are hopeful that through the cooperation of the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, the Department of Agriculture, the Lower Lakes Grain Committee 
and the vessel owners, we will be able to meet our program for the movement 
of grain during the current season of navigation on the Great Lakes. It is our 
belief, however, that with some 91,000,000 tons of ore and approximately 
203,000,000 bushels of grain to be transported, serious consideration should be 
given to augmenting the available lake tonnage in any manner possible, if only 
to afford greater assurance of success to our mutual undertaking. 

We therefore urge the enactment of H. R. 3436 as introduced by Congressman 

sutler. 
MEMBERSHIP LIST, NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


American Feed Manufacturers Associa- Indianapolis Board of Trade, Indiana. 


tion, Chicago, IIL. Los Angeles Grain Exchange, California. 
American Seed Trade Association, Chi- Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, 
cato, Il. Missouri. 


Barley and Malt Institute, Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Wisconsin. 
Federation of Cash Grain Commission Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Min- 


Merchants Associations, Milwaukee, nesota. 

Wis. New York Produce Exchange, New 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- York. 

ciation, St. Louis, Mo. Ogden Grain Exchange, Utah. 
North American Export Grain Associa- Omaha Grain Exchange, Nebraska. 

ciation, New York, N. Y. Peoria Board of Trade, Illinois. 
Terminal Grain Elevator Merchants’ Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 

Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Pennsvlvania. 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, New York. Portland Grain Exchange, Oregon. 
Chicago Board of Trade, Illinois. Salina Board of Trade, Kansas. 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Ohio. San Francisco Grain Exchange, Cali- 
Denver Grain Exchange Association, fornia. 

Colorado. Seattle Grain Exchange, Washington. 
Duluth Board of Trade, Minnesota. Sioux City Grain Exchange, Iowa. 
Enid Board of Trade, Oklahoma. Toledo Board of Trade, Ohio. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Ex- Wichita Board of Trade, Kansas. 
change, Texas. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Winttam T. Byrne, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

H. R. 3436 hearing 10 a.m. Wednesday, Merehant Marine Fisheries Committee 
authorize use Canadian vessels transport grain between American lake ports. 
Port commission approves. Suggest vou refer letters March 16, April 3, from 
Lou Byrne, New York Port Authority to vou. 

H. F. HoocKamp. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Gilbert Johnson, Lake Carriers’ Association. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT JOHNSON, LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Gilbert R. Johnson. I appear as counsel for the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association in opposition to H. R. 3436. 

H. R. 3436 proposes a partial suspension of the coastwise laws to 
permit Canadian vessels to carry grain cargoes between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes during the current—1951—season of 
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navigation. The coastwise laws of this country, having as their 
origin the act of December 31, 1792, are strongly ingrained in our 
national policy. Seldom disturbed, they are only suspended or set 
aside under most compelling reasons stemming directly from impera- 
tive needs of national interest. 

The CuarrMan. Mav I suggest at this point, for the benefit of 
members new on the committee, that vou insert there an extemporane- 
ous statement of who the Lake Carriers’ Association are. 

Mr. Jounson. The Lake Carriers’ Association is an oreanization 
of United States vessel owners whose vessels engage in operation under 
the United States flag on the Great Lakes. The vessels are of a bulk- 
commodity type almost entirely. That means that those vessels 
transport such bulk commodities as iron ore, limestone, and grain 
down-bound or south or east-bound whichever way vou look at the 
compass, and coal up-bound. There are 314 vessels owned by the 
companies that are members of the Lake Carriers Association, 
Their tonnage accounts for approximately 5 percent of the | United 
States flag vessels on the Great Lakes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Jounson. The association’s office is in the Rockefeller Puild- 
ing, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lake Carriers’ Association oppose this bill because (1) the national 
interest does not new require this partial suspension of the coast wise 
laws, and (2) because, on any fair appri Liss il of the facts, United States 
vessel capacity on the Great Lakes is adequate to move the grain that 


shippers will require transported between United States perts on the 
Great Lakes this sexson. Briefly stated, the national interest requires 


reasonable transportation facilities for the movement of grain from 
western fields to eastern milling and exporting centers. Great Lakes 
vessels form part of those facilities but by no means all of them. Most 
of the exportable Kansas grain, for example, moves via the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans or via rail to such seaboard ports as Baltimore 


wn Philadelphia. Only a small portion of such grain moves in Great 
Lakes vessels from Lake Michigan ports. Grain grown in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana depends, however, to a large extent upon 
ert vi apae for transportation from the westerly end — Lake 
Supe rior. The fact is that the requisite transportation facilities for 
current grain movements are adequate 

1 anes ane :] - hs lnited Stat . sat } , c\ennand”l ] 

| Perlelnes SHOWS that & Thien sta Cs Vesseis Have Fesponde 


satisfactoriv in the past to shippers’ needs and pe rformanee thus far 
this Season augurs Wwe il for no lesser achieve ment thi S season. Al- 
together there are under United States flag th 


about 165 bulk-cargo 
vessels on the Great Lakes whose owners and operators emplove them 


at some stave of the season in the transportation of grain. Grain 
is an east-bound, or down-bound cargo. In the United States it is 
loaded principally at such Lake Michigan ports as Chicago ana 
Milwaukee and such Lake Superior ports as Duluth-Superior. Most 


of the grain loaded at those ports is transported to Erie, Pa., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Lake Erie—with lesser quantities received at 
Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, Huron, and Cleveland, Ohio—and 
Osweeo, N. Y., on Lake Ontario, with intermittent small shipments 
to Ogdensburg, N. Y. Grain so transported in Lakes vessels is either 
milled in the same ports or nearby areas or transshipped to the seaboard 
for export. For export grain there is another route through Canadian 
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ports. Whether grain exported from the United States moves over 
United States or Canadian routes is determined by the shippers. The 
fact is that the shipper of an export cargo of grain loaded in a vessel 
at any of the upper Lakes ports chooses on the sole basis of his advan- 
tage whether the cargo shall move in United States vessels ana facilities 
to the United States seaboard or in United States or Canadian vessels 
and facilities to the Canadian seaboard. That choice is not made on 
the basis of any charity toward our nationals but according to the 
maximum economy to the shipper. 

The heaviest movement of grain occurs on the Great Lakes in the 
spring or early stage of the navigation season and in the fall or latter 
stage. Primarily, the early season movement takes care of the grain 
stocks reaching upper lakes port elevators during the winter while 
the fall movement embraces the fall crop harvest. Figures gathered 
over the years show that April, May, October, and November are 
the heavy months. The intervening months show by comparison a 
very light traffic in grain. 

For the conventional bulk cargo vessels the other down-bound 
commodity is iron ore which is likewise loaded in Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan ports. Iron ore is the principal down-bound cargo 
for most vessels through the season but under normal conditions in 
the Lakes trade, grain and iron ore supplement each other. Ordi- 
narily, ore loads and handles slowly in the cold weather of spring and 
fall and even when demand for iron ore vessel capacity is strong the 
loading docks are unable to give prompt dispatch to all vessels which 
might otherwise report for cargoes. Thus, more vessel capacity is 
available for grain during the very periods in which such capacity is 
most needed by shippers. 

Statistics show that the needs of shippers are well accommodated. 
During the period 1941-50, United States vessels transported an 
average of 188,264,559 bushels of grain per season. But, that is not 
the whole story. Grain is always a variable commodity and the per 
season volume during this period ranged from a low of 299,237,926 
bushels in 1942, to a high of 674,280,552 in 1945. 

I would like to pause there a moment, Mr. Chairman, and just 
emphasize the ratio of cargo carried by American vessels where trade 
is competitive internationally, and by Canadian vessels. It averages, 
as the figures show, or it amounts to, approximately two-tenths to 
two-elevenths of it that goes in United States vessels, and the re- 
mainder in Canadian vessels. 

Mr. Auten. Do I understand that about 80 percent goes in 
Canadian vessels? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what it amounts to. About 80 percent of 
it goes in Canadian vessels, and that is about what the situation is 
in this grain trade where it is competitive. 

Mr. Buriter. Where would it be competitive? 

Mr. Jounson. It is competitive, Mr. Butler, where it is inter- 
national. 

Mr. Butter. This bill is pertaining to United States ports on the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Butter. We do not get into conflict with the international 
grain movement. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that is one of the troubles with this bill, 
Mr. Butler, that there is some confusion about the way this grain 
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moves, and | would like to comment on that after I finish discussion 
of the remaining figures here. 

Mr. Burier. | worked on the Buffalo water front for a good many 
years. I can dispute your figures. 

Mr. Jounson. Very good, Mr. Butler. | would just like to say 
this 

Mr. Burier. Right now I will tell you what is happening in the 
grain business in Butfalo, one of the largest ficur-mill industries in the 
world. Right pow the grain elevators up there, with the first boat 
into ihe port, Whatever elevator it goes to, they have to put on a full 
crew and that full crew is on until November 15, the full season. 
They can’t lay anvbody off after they start for the balance of the 
season. And if they do not have grain coming in crough to keep 
them busy, the expenses of the emplovees and the upkeep of the place 
there are such thet they are going out of business, and they have done 
that in some of the vears past. There have been many elevators torn 
down in Buffalo. You know that. 

Mr. Jounson. The same situation is true with the ships. 

Mr. Burier. It exists today, and | get mail from the Gratin Handlers 
Union or the Grain Shovelers Union, that their men are walking the 
streets and they do pot know what to do. If the mem are not em- 
ploved, there are between 500 and 700 employees in the grain business 
up there, just in the Grain Shovelers Union. That does not take care 
of the elevator, itself. There are two independent groups, and the 
elevators are stuck after the first boat comes in. They have to carry 
the maximum crew until the 15th of November and, of course, the 
shovelers work op a percentage basis. They get so much a thousand 
for unloading, and their men are walking the streets, and it is a hard- 
ship on the elevators up there, especially what we call the commercial 
houses. 

The flour mills, where they have a capacity of their own to grind 
their own wheat and stuff, and take care of their owe. flour, they have 
their railroad transportation to cart the fleur away, and operate so 
that it is seldom that they get plugged, but the commercial houses are 
either plugged or they have nothing, and when they get plugged, they 
keep them. plugged. They can’t get cars or anything else, and that is 
what we are fighting for. We would like to get the privilege. It may 
not be used, but we would like to have the privilege during this 
emergency, Which is only 5's or 6 months, to carry grain and deliver ut 
to these houses, and deliver it to them in order that they can ke ep la 
business and pay their men as they should. 

Mr. Jounnson. Of course, Mr. Butler, vou can say the same thing 
anv sevson. 

Mr. Bururer. 1 am talking of an all-around season, all the year 
around. 

But now that we expect to be in an emergency, that is all this bill is, 
an emergency bill giving them the right to transport grain with 
Canadian bottoms within, United States ports. 

Mr. Jonnson. But, Mr. Butier, there is ro emergency that exists 
in this situation. Tam certain of that, if vou will just consider for a 
moment that the earlier witnesses testified that the total grain move- 
ment inio the United States ports this vear would be 205,000,000 
bushels. Now approximately 25 percent of that grain will come from 
Canade, and all of the grain that comes from Canada to United States 
ports cae move pow in Canadian vessels, and the coastwise laws do 
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not inhibit or prohibit that movement one bit. That means about 
155,000,000 bushels actually will be moved between United States 
ports, and the record shows that United States vessels will take care 
of that total movement very, very well. 

Mr. Buriter. Why not just leave it as it is, and hold this as an 
emergency in case they do not start hauling grain, and keep it up at 
the head of the Lakes, so that we can use it? 

Mr. Jounson. You do not need to hold a club over the heads of the 
lake-vessel operators. They have always taken care of this grain 
situation, and certainly in their ordinary business operations they 
will do as much this year as they ever have in the past. That is my firm 
conviction. 

Mr. Burier. From my past experience up there I know a little 
different. We-will get a grand rush. The last fleet down will carry 
grain, and they will hold it in storage. 

Mr. Jounson. That is because it is a seasonal business. 

Mr. Burier. Seasonal or not seasonal, the idea is— 

Mr. Jounson. But you can't move the fall crop in July and August. 

Mr. Burier. Part of the fall crop is coming down now. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean last year’s fall crop. Look what you 
have moved already. You have moved 33,000,000 bushels out of 
the United States ports, and my figures here will show that that is 
above the average of the last few vears. 

Mr. Burier. But, as | have been trying to picture now, the 
flour-mill industry, the feed-mill industry—Buffalo is the largest 
in the world—is crying on my shoulders. They want more grain. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Butler, vou spoke about the situation with 
the grain elevator operator, how he has to keep his men employed. 

Has he told you, too, that when the United States vessel comes into 
Buffalo and there isn’t space in the elevators for her cargo, which is 
not so unusual, the payroll of the seamen on that vessel continues and 
they stay on the payroll?) They are not discharged, either. 

Mr. Bur ter. That is right, too, but whenever they charter the 
bottom to haul the grain, they know that. They do not have to pass 
along from one elevator to the other, like a lot of these Canadian grain 
elevators make them do. These small buyers that probably buy 50,000 
or 60,000 bushels have one problem. A big boat will come in. They 
won't peddle their grain from one elevator to another. They want 
a full cargo, or not more than two elevators that they can discharge 
at before they come back up the Lakes. But the smaller boats in the 
past, serve the smaller grain elevators. The small buyers buy any- 
where from 50,000 to 160,000 or 200,000 bushels of grain, and there 
are probably three holds in the boat, and they probably have six 
different elevators to stop at to get rid of those three holds of grain. 

One of your big boats will not do that. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Butler, | would be sympathetic with any- 
one who cannot keep uniform production. I think it will be well if, 
in every stage of American life we could have uniform production. 

But I do not believe that the coastwise laws should be suspended 
on that basis where it is shown that, where it is so easily demonstrable, 
that approximately 155,000,000 bushels of grain which will move 
between United States ports this vear or should move between United 
States ports this vear, will so fairly be taken care of by vessels under the 
United States flag. Twenty-three million bushels of that has already 
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been taken care of up to last Saturday night, and the season is just 
starting. 

During the same seasons unprecedented quantities of other com- 
modities were also moved. For example, in 1945, when the largest 
volume of grain was being transported, United States Great Lakes 
vessels were likewise transporting about 156,000,000 net tons of iron 
ore, limestone, and coal. 

Vessel capacity is likewise available in the Lakes trade for trans- 
portation of grain through the summer months when traffic in grain is 
light. Some 14 vessels under United States flag having an aggregate 
trip capacity of 2,235,000 bushels are not suitable for the transporta- 
tion of iron ore and they stay in the grain trade or trades other than 
the iron-ore trade the entire season. A good deal of other vessel 
capacity is recurring available. Thus traffic statistics show that 
during the 5-vear period 1946 through 1950, Lakes vessels under 
United States flag transported an average of 10,817,565 bushels in 
July, 15,873,558 bushels in August, and 20,580,743 bushels in 
September. 

This season promises to bring no less favorable results. Fortu- 
nately, navigation opened fairly early. The first grain cargo was 
loaded at Chicago on April 5, and at Duluth-Superior on April 11. 
Through May 12, 25,526,151 bushels had been loaded at Duluth- 
Superior and 7,903,308 bushels at C ‘hicago, for a total of 33,429,459 
bushels of whie h there was moved in United States vessels 21,802,192 
bushels to United States ports and 1,658,265 bushels to Canadian 
ports. At the same time Canadian vessels transported 9,951,002 
bushels to Canadian ports. 

There is very little long-term chartering in the grain trade on the 
Great Lakes. The explanation does not lie with the vessel operators 
but with the practices of grain shippers. On the whole, grain shippers 
are unable to determine the extent of their shipments over any long 
period with the result that for the most part in the grain trade there is 
a very short interval between the making of the charter and the loading 
of the vessel. It now appears that during the months of May and 
June there will be offered for transportation at upper Lakes United 
States ports about 30,000,000 bushels and that already about 25,500,- 
000 bushels have been chartered. 

Iam unable to compute the percentage. I am not quick enough in 
arithmetic. But a very substaniial percentage has already been 
chartered. 

According to informed and competent persons, the ratio of cargoes 
offered to cargoes chartered is entirely normal in the trade. Incident- 
ally, of the cargoes offered the probability is that about 6,000,000 
bushels or 20 percent will move across the boundary to Canadian ports. 
As to this latter movement, shippers certainly need no legislation sus- 
pending the coastwise laws. Those cargoes will move in United States 
and Canadian vessels according to the most advantageous terms 
negotiated by the shippers. 

Every available and reliable fact presages for this season a grain 
movement on the Great Lakes conforming to the pattern of the past. 
Already this season there has been the usual es arly season spurt. The 
average daily loadings into United States vessels through April 30, 
this year, amount to 818,000 bushels compared with 792,000 and 
607,000 bushels per diem for similar periods in 1949 and 1950, re- 
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spectively; so that it may be said that this season United States flag 
vessels are meeting the needs of shippers. Alrea: lv there is apparent 
a tapering through the summer months as shown by the total grain 
offered over the next 2 months. 

The Great Lakes fleet has great resilience. Given a normally long 
season of navigation, U nited States vessels have a tremendous 
potential. Year after year they have demonstrated an ability to move 
great quantities of bulk commodities. These vessels are off to a good 
start this season. April loadings of all commodities are above average 
and with the fairly early opening of navigation, it is estimated that 
the season capacity this vear is at least 10-percent greater than in 
1950 when the opening did not occur until May 

dust by way of insertion here, | would like to state that up to 
May 12 or 14, in 1950, there had been moved a total of 12,000,000 
net tons of bulk commodities on the Great Lakes. Up to the same 
date this vear there had been moved 21,500,090 net tons. 

And with respect to the grain which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration will require to be moved this vear, approximating, as | reeall 
the testimony of earlier witnesses, about 40 million bushels, my infor- 
mation is that already they have moved or contracted to move some 
10', million bushels, or approximately 2 25 percent of their total season's 
requirements, and | repeat again that the season is just under way. 
In the judgment of experienced operators there will be vessel capacity 
for the grain which shippers desire to have moved between United 
States ports. The national interest requires no more. Factual 
justification for this bill does not exist. It should not be passed. 

Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. With respect to the larger daily loadings this year, 
as compared with some former years, could it be possible that the 
introduction of this bill has had some effect in stimulating that? 

Mr. Jonnson. | do not know. I would guess that the larger move- 
ment of grain this year is accounted for by the conditions which 
pertained upon the opening of navigation; that that had more to do 
with it than anything else. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not think that there might have been an 
extra effort on the part of the ship operators on the Great Lakes to 
take care of this grain in order to justify your statement that the bill 
should not be passed? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Chairman, put it this wav: I have no 
information to that effect. It is a possible inference. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Burier. Of course, my efforts are to get grain to the port of 
Buifalo so that we can continue to have continuous work up there. 
The Lake Carriers’ Association is not in my district. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Butler, vou have members of the association in 
your port, though. 

Mr. Butter. We have two of them, Brown and Bowles. But there 
has been a lot of enthusiasm for those who were in favor of the bill, 
and | was just wondering why my friend here has not had a question 
to ask you, too. He is from up in the Cleveland distriet, and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association’s home is up there. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Tollefson? 
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Mr. Totierson. Could you correct me: You estimated there would 
be about 152,000,000 bushels of grain to be hauled down this vear by 
vessel operators? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Tollefson, earlicr witnesses estimated that there 
would be a total of 203,000,000 bushels of grain received by United 
States ports. Now, | said that on the basis of past records, 25 percent 
of that grain will come from Canadian ports, or approximately 
50,000,000 bushels. 

My point was that as to that 50,000,000 bushels, the shippers 
certainly need no relief from our coastwise laws, because that grain 
moves internationally, and of course it is strictly competitive be- 
tween the United States and Canadian vessels. 

Mr. Touuerson. | understand that. Then [I did understand vou 
correctly, that there would be 152,000,000 bushels moved by American 
vessels? 

Now then, in addition to those bushels of wheat moved down the 
Lakes, are there additional quantities of wheat moved eastward bs 
rail routes? 

Mr. Jonson. | said earlier that much of the Kansas wheat, or | 
will put it this way, very little of the Kansas wheat, even in normal 
times, goes by way of the Great Lakes. That goes either down the 
Mississippi or by rail to such eastern seaboard ports as Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Totterson. How about the Minnesota wheat? Does any of 
it come down by rail? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no information about that at all, sir. 

Mr. Buriter. In winter there is plenty of it comes down by rail. 

Mr. Totierson. The point I was asking, we discussed this boxcar 
shortage the other day and we have discussed it today. The question 
comes to my mind, are there going to be fewer boxcars available to 
haul any of this additional wheat that comes by rail this vear than in 
previous vears? 

Mr. Jonnson. | do not think that is germane to the issue here, 
because that wheat will not be offered in any event, until after the 
season of navigation closes. The fall crop does not come in until 
somewhere along in September or October. It hasn't been harvested 
until September. 

Mr. Touterson. | understood from a previous witness at an earlier 
date that a boxcar shortage would make necessary the movement of 
greater quantities of wheat via the Great Lakes. [ understand from 
What vou say that that is not so. 

Mr. Jounson. f think that is right; it is not true. 

All of the grain that the shippers will require to be moved via 
Great Lakes vessels from the head of the Lakes, from Duluth-Superior, 
we will say, to Buffalo, in my judgment, on the basis of the figures 
that are in my possession, will be taken care of by United States 
vessels 

Mir. To_ierson. So that even though there were a greater boxcar 
shortage this season, this year, it would have no effect upon the 
shipment of wheat eastward via the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Of course 

Mr. Touierson. You would not be asked to carry any greater 
quantity of wheat than your 152,000,000, or whatever the figure 
might be? 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, now, Mr. Tollefson, | am not a general traffic 
expert at all. But let me come back to this, that of the grain that 
shippers wanted moved from Duluth-Superior to the lower lake ports, 
Buffalo, for instance, during the navigation season, the records indi- 
cate that it will be taken care of. 

Mr. To.tuerson. Just let us suppose that the boxcar shortage would 
make a difference, and that the lake carriers will be required to carry 
another 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. Could they handle that this 
season? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, 50,000,000 bushels more of wheat 
over the hundred and fifty-five? 

Mr. Toutuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. It would appear that it could be taken care of. 

Mr. Touierson. Just another question there. 

The grain that is carried down the Great Lakes by Canadian vessels 
is all export grain, is it not? 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Toutuerson. Does any of it come to American mills? 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, my information is that a great deal of it comes 
to American mills in the Buffalo area. 

Mr. To.tuterson. How does it get there? 

Mr. Jounson. It comes from Fort William or Port Arthur, at the 
head of Lake Superior. 

Mr. Totuerson. You say Canadian vessels now carry about 25 
percent of the grain? They come all from Canadian ports? 

Mr. Jounson. I did not make myself clear, Mr. Tollefson. I said, 
of the 203,000,000 bushels which will be received in United States 
ports this year, approximately 50,000,000 bushels will come from 
Canada. That grain will move in United States and Canadian ves- 
sels, and I said that there was no relief needed. 

Now, I will say this, that on the basis of past records, only about 
20 percent of that grain will move in United States vessels. The 
remainder will move in Canadian vessels. 

Mr. Toutirrson. I want to ask another question. Has any grain 
been moved from American ports down the Great Lakes by Canadian 
vessels? 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, yes. I said almost 10,000,000 bushels up to 
Saturday. 

Mr. Totuerson. That goes into Canadian ports, so that is export? 

Mr. Jonnson. My judgment is that that is exported. It goes to 
the seaboard by way of Canadian facilities. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atuten. Could you tell me the relative sizes of the Canadian 
and American fleets on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you let me consult with Mr. Burnham? He 
has those figures at his finger tips. You mean the upper lake vessels 
in the bulk carload trade? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. What is the name of the gentleman wit’: whom 
vou are consulting? 

Mr. Jounson. That is Mr. Burnham, secretary of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association. There would be under the United States flag 
about 340 vessels which transport bulk commodities, and under 
Canadian, the Canadian fleet, there would be 69 bulk vessels. 
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Mr. AuueN. Are there any of those Canadian vessels in excess of 
their current demand? 

Mr. Jounson. My information is that Canadian vessel capacity is 
pretty much required for Canadian business. They have had a large 
grain movement over there this spring and they have a pretty heavy 
ore movement. Their ore movement will be greater this year than 
last, because of new steel capacity coming in over in Canada, hauling 
more ore, and so on. 

Mr. ALLEN. So that if this bill became law, Canadian vessels would 
be taken from some other service? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Knudson said when he appeared here that he 
had had a visit from one of the representatives of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and some apprehension was expressed about diverting 
Canadian vessels to United States trade. 

Mr. Atten. What trade do you think would be abandoned if 
Canadian vessels carried American grain? 

Mr. Jounson. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would any of them be trades with lesser revenue? 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose that is the way it works out. 

Mr. ALtueN. What would that be, other than ore? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Allen, I do not have any information about 
their freight-rate structure over there. I can say this, however, that 
my information is that so far no Canadian vessels have loaded any 
ore for transportation between United States ports this season. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank vou very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Haddock, do you desire to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF HOYT HADDOCK, CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


Mr. Happock. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. Very briefly; we are 
opposed to the waiving of the coastwise laws in this instance because 
we see no need for it. We are agreed generally with the statement 
made here by Mr. Johnson. 

However, earlier in these hearings you pointed up the real reason 
why we are opposed to this law, or to this bill. The law was waived 
for the purpose of permitting Canadian ships to transport iron ore in 
American trade. Now, testimony was just given that as of today 
none of the Canadian vessels has been utilized in the American trade 
for the purpose of transporting iron ore. That would certainly 
indicate that they are going to be utilized to a great extent in the 
Canadian trade itself, either in ore or in the grain trade, and if the 
United States grain trade is made available to these Canadian vessels 
which can be made available to transport ore, they are ¢ertainly going 
to take the higher-rate grain cargoes and leave the ore on the docks, 
and I see no sense at all in waiving laws to permit vessels to carry 
additional cargoes when there are insufficient vessels to carry those 
cargoes that are already available and for which laws have already 
been waived, 

The CHatrMAN. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Totuerson. What if the bill is amended to carry a provision 
along the line suggested by Mr. Knudson, to the effect that the 
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vessels could not be used to onary wheat unless he certified that the y 
were not needed to carry ore? That would eliminate that objection, 
would it not? 

Mr. Happock. It would eliminate the objection so far as | am con- 
cerned. I think if any such waiver is going to be granted, a report 
should be made to this committee. We find, and I am sure vou noticed 
in checking some of these waivers, that they are very loosely adminis- 
tered. If Congress is going to give administrative agencies the right 
to waive laws which they enact, there should be a very close check to 
determine that they are using good judgment in the waiving of those 
laws. 

Mr. Touterson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Atten. I might ask Mr. Haddock what his connections are. 

Mr. Happock. I am the executive secretary, CLO Maritime Com- 
mittee, and that reminds me, Mr. Allen, you asked some questions at 
the first hearing about the transportation of this grain from the Mon- 
tana area, to the west coast. We have checked into that, trying to 
get the comparative rates, and we find that vou have to be a railroad 
rate expert to determine whether or not the rate is lower or higher 
from, we will say, Butte, Mont., to the west coast, or from Butte, 
Mont., to Lake Superior. They do consider that the break-even point. 
However, the rate is about double on the grain from Butte to the west 
coast. The break even, | am told, is on the transportation cost to the 
railroad, not the rate. 

The Cuatrman. I think there are no further witnesses to be heard. 
| have a communication here from Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, in opposition 
to the bill, which will be inserted in the record at this point, together 
with other letters and telegrams also in opposition. 

(The communications referred to follow:) 

CLEVELAND, Onto, April 27, 1951. 
Hon. Enpwarp J. Hart, : 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Harr: Please accept this letter as my vigorous protest against 
the passage of proposed Jegislation designed to temporarily suspend the United 
States coasting law and permit Canadian ships to engage in the movement of 
grain between United States lake ports. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that on the plea of the steel industry for 
some vears now these coasting laws have been suspended as regards the movement 
of iron ore, under the assumption that the war effort and now the defense program 
necessitates the assistance of the Canadian fleet. 

To permit the Canadian ships to operate in grain in the United States lake 
trade would deflect these ships from operating in the vital United States iron-ore 
trade because the returns from carrying grain are greater than those obtainable 
from the hauling of iron ore. The result of allowing Canadian ships to operate 
in the United States lake grain trade would be to sypbon these ships from the 
iron-ore trade into the grain trade. It would not add a single ship to those now 
plying the Great Lakes 

To please some disgruntled grain shipper it is now proposed to set aside the 
basic law that the United States coastwise trade be confined to United States 
ships. This has always been the fundamental protection afforded United States 
ships—otherwise we would have no merchant marine. Other maritime nations, 
neluding Canada, afford their merchant marine this same protection. 

United States ships, in line with cur protected high standard of living, pay higher 
waves, for fewer hours on duty, to larger crews, and supply more crew living space 
and better fare, on more expensively constructed ships. Without the protection 
afforded by our coastwise laws they simply cannot compete with the lower ship 
costs and ship-operating costs of other nations. 
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Hindsight now shows that it was a mistaken policy to permit Canadian ships— 
since Worid War I1—to engage in the United States coastwise iron-ore trade. If 
this law had not been abrogated American owners would have been forced to 
build new ships several vears ago rather than now—belatedly filling the lake 
shipyards with new construction and reaching expensively to salt water for addi- 
tional ships. Canadian owners, taking advantage of their opportunity to secure 
this increased traffic, augmented their fleets and are reaping a harvest at the 
expense of United States shipping. 

The United States lake ore fleet is largely an industry-captured fleet. There 
was a time when there were many independently owned and operated ships on 
the Lakes, but since the two world wars the trend eliminating the independent 
vessel operators has been steadily increasing. The best source of income for 
these independents has largely been in the carriage of grain whenever free of con- 
tract obligations to carry iron ore. Now, because some shipping interest wants 
vessel space, it is proposed to throw the grain trade open to foreign competition 
and again I repeat—to the disadvantage of the presently vital iron-ore trade. 

I find, looking back over the years, that when ships are plentiful and hard put 
for cargoes the shippers, forced by competitive conditions, bear down on the grain 
rates, so that often ships actually have carried grain on the thin line between 
profit and loss. So far as the Great Lakes are concerned, to my best knowledge 
no lake bulk cargo ship operator, until recently, has appealed for Government 
aid, but has ruggedly stood up and faeed conditions as he found them. This is 
not true on salt water where American ships have had to meet the competition 
of foreign ships. 

During and since the recent war Canada found an effective way to discriminate 
against United States ships to the advantage of her own merchant marine. The 
wheat of Canada is owned by the Dominion of Canada. When there is a need 
for this wheat to be moved through United States ports the Canadian wheat 
board requires the prospective buyer of the wheat to name the ship and the rate 
which he plans on using. The purchase of the wheat is refused to this shipper 
if there is a Canadian ship available, and the wheat board puts its own stamp of 
approval or disapproval on the rate to be paid, which constitutes effective regu- 
lation of the terms of United States lake ships engaged in international shipping 
in view of the foregoing why throw open the doors to Canada’s merchant marine? 
They have not asked it 

This call for abrogating our shipping laws could be an opening wedge to the 
further stifling of the United States merchant marine—which in two wars has 
been most expensively resurrected while the Nation watched the battle of the 
shipvards in the full knowledge that victory or defeat would depend upon our 
ships. 

lron-ore shippers, not being able to secure sufficient ships, for many months 
have been moving and for many months to come propose to move iron ore from 
the mines to furnaces by rail. Iron ore is a cheaper commodity than grain, and 
therefore grain should more easily stand the expenses of rail movement. 

The present outlook is that the wheat crop in the Southwest will be heavily 
reduced, foretelling a lesser need of cars to move this smaller crop to the Gulf 
ports. This is the area of our normally heaviest wheat production, so with this 
movement decreased, railroad ears should be available Also, I understand there 
is a large program of new railroad car production now under way. 

I trust these facts will convince your committee that there should be no gnawing 
at the roots of the fundamental marine law of our country, which has been the 
broad poliey established by the founding fathers. 

Very truly vours, 
Rosperr D. Smirn. 





SCHNEIDER TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 30, 1951 
Hion. Enwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hart: I have learned that there is a bill proposed to waive the 
coastwise laws on the Great Lakes permitting the Canadian ships to carry Ameri- 
can grain between American ports. We wish to protest against any such bill 
being supported. 

The American grain trade is a savior for small American ships and if the Cana- 
dians carried grain between American ports, their rates would be much less than 
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the present American rates because of their cheap operating costs compared with 
American ships. If the smaller ships are obliged to take a lesser rate than the 
regular American trade pays, such ships would suffer materially in their opera- 
tions. 

The rates on iron ore, which commodity is the largest of any commodity 
handled on the Great Lakes, are such that a ship up to 6,500-gross-ton capacity 
cannot operate successfully in that trade. The rates on iron ore have not ad- 
vanced in keeping with the cost of operations and, as a result, the independent 
shipowners have not been able to make sufficient money to invest in the building 
of new ships. 

Such ships that are being built are by ore companies whose interests are of a 
varied nature and the rates on iron ore are secondary because a large source of 
their income is obtained from interests allied with the lake industry. 

If independent owners are not able to make enough money to order new ships, 
it would result in time that there will be no independent shipowners. 

Aside from this, the Canadians have a different system of operation. They 
suspend their coastwise laws only when there is a large movement of grain which 
cannot be taken care of in a given period by the Canadian ships and, when they 
do suspend coastwise laws, they have a method of restoring the coastwise laws in 
24 hours when the rush is over. 

Also, when there is not an oversupply of freight to handle, the Canadians dis- 
criminate against American ships by erecting tariff barriers on the railroads 
taking grain out of Georgian Bay for the East—having one rail rate in case the 
grain is moved by a Canadian boat and another rate when it is moved by an 
American boat so that the Canadians have always benefited no matter how 
business conditions are. 

Coastwise laws were suspended on the movement of ore because of the shortage 
of American tonnage but such action would not have been necessary at any time 
if the American ships carrying ore and coal would obtain a rate in keeping with 
other industries which would enable shipowners to build more boats to meet any 
capacity desired. 

There is no reason why the movement of American grain cannot be taken care 
of without suspending the coastwise laws in favor of Canadians. Ships should 
be allocated to carry American grain when necessary. This was done during 
World War I and no one suffered. 

I do not know who is initiating the proposal but it appears to emanate from a 
grain shipper with a view to obtaining low rates at the expense of American ships. 

I hope that the coastwise laws will not be suspended on the movement of 
American grain. 

Very truly yours, 
SCHNEIDER TRANSPORTATION Co., 
A. E. R. Scuneiwer, President. 


~_—[—— 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INe., 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harr: H. R. 3436, which is to be the subject of hearings by your 
committee on May 2, 1951, would permit vessels of Canadian registry to transport 
grain between United States ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 1951, 
or until such earlier time as the Congress by concurrent resolution or the President 
by proclamation may designate, notwithstanding the provisions of section 27 of 
the act of June 5, 1920, as amended, reserving the coastwise trade to vessels built 
in and documented under the laws of the United States and owned by citizens of 
the United States. 

Shipping interests on the Great Lakes have informed us that United States 
vessels will be available for the transportation of all the grain that shippers desire 
to have moved between United States ports on the Great Lakes during the period 
covered by H. R. 3436, and that no necessity exists for granting such privilege to 
vessels of Canadian registry. 

The National Federation of American Shipping, an organization representing 
a majority of all deep-water privately owned dry-cargo American-flag shipping 
and a large segment of the United States flag tanker fleet, has opposed, and will 
continue to oppose, the enactment of legislation which opens the coastwise trade 
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to vessels of foreign registry. Such opposition will be especially emphasized when 
it is evident that American-flag vessels are available in sufficient capacity to 
transport such offerings. Because it appeared that American-flag vessels would 
not be available for the transportation of iron ore between United States ports 
on the Great Lakes during 1951, the federation did not actively oppose the 
enactment of Public Law 15, which granted such permission to Canadian vessels, 

The federation respectfully urges that your committee not recommend the 
enactment of H. R. 3436, and requests that this letter be included in the record 
of any hearings on such bill. 

Very truly yours, 
FrAzeR A. BaILey. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman of Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washina'on, D. C.: 

It is our understanding that you have before vour committee bill No. H. R. 
3436 allowing Canadian vessels to carry American grain from one American port 
to another. Under present cireumstanees we do not feel that this is necessary 

WaRREN C. JONEs, 
President, the Tomlinson Fleet. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 30, 1951. 
Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
Hlouse of Repre sentatives, Washington, BD. -c.: 

Based on information available to us we can see no need for house bill H. R. 
3436 now before vour committee for consideration and are therefore Opposed to 
same. 

BucKEYE STEAMSHIP Co.,, 
J.T. Wurcentnson, President. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As an operator of Great Lakes freight vessels U. S. registry this company 
opposes enactment H. RK. 3436. We feel no basis exists for further waiver coast- 
wise laws. 

CHE KiInsMAN TRrRANsiIT Co. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Apri/ 30, 1951 
Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
THlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

We are advised you have before your tommittee House bill H. R. 3436 which 
would permit Canadian vessels to carry grain from one United States port to 
another United States port. Based on our information we can see no need for 
this bill and are opposed to same. 

PIONEER STEAMSHIP Co., 
D. L. Coy, Secretary. 


Dututnu, Minn., April 30, 1951. 
Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Concerning H. R. 3436: As now operating there is plenty for every ship to do, 
both American and Canadian. Any Canadian vessel not needed in Camada will 
carry our ore. It would be best to so continue making possible the occasional 


release of our own ships for our own grain. 
ALASTAIR GuTurig, INe. 
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CLEVELAND, Onto, April 30, 1941. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Mv business is and has been for many years the chartering of bulk lake freighters 
to load grain. Understand H. R. 3436 ts being introduced in the House of 
Representatives to permit Canadian vessels coast in the United States grain 
trade. It is my firm conviction that this is definitely not necessary. 

Cart TIMMERMANN. 


; CLEVELAND, Onto, April 30, 1951. 
Kpwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
We understand H. R. 3436 bill to permit Canadian vessels to engage in American 
grain trade on Great Lakes is up for hearing May 2. We oppose this action. 
Micuak. Tewrsrory, 
Vice President, Midland Sleamship Line, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 30, 1951, 
Hon. Enwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

As @ tax-paving operator of United States Great Lakes freight vessels employing 
United States labor we oppose enactment of H. R. 3436. No need in our opinion 
for any further weakening United States coastwise laws by granting additional! 
waivers. 

A. T. Woon, 
President, the Wilson Transit Co. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., April 30, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As a company owning and operating bulk carriers on the Great Lakes we are 
very much opposed to H. R. 3436 which would allow Canadian Ships to carry 
grain between two American ports. fecentlv enacted legislation allows them to 
carry iron ore between two American ports and this is enough. Hope your com- 
mittee will act unfavorabiv on this legislation. 

W. W. Newcomer, 
Manager, the Reiss Steamship Co. 


Derrorr, Micu., April 30, 1951. 
Hon. Enwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This company strongly opposes H. R. 3436 which would permit. vessels of 
Canadian registry to coastwise between American ports in the transportation of 
grain. Over a period of vears we have developed ships which are particularly 
adaptable to upbound cargoes of automobiles and motor vehicles and which 
transport grain in very large quantities each year for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the large milling companies in the Buffalo district. From our 
personal knowledge of the situation in attempting to line up cargoes for our five 
grain vessels we do not believe there is any need which requires a waiver of the 
Federal laws with respect to foreign vessels engaging in the coastwise trade insofar 
as grain is concerned, and strongly feel that the large investment by American 
companies in vessel properties to serve the grain trade should be fully protected. 
Our vessels, of course, carry the required crews for American vessels and pay the 
American Great Lakes scale of wages and might find it extremely difficult to 
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compete with vessels of foreign registry carrying smaller crews and paying 
lower wages. In addition if this waiver is granted, it might well result in all of 
the vessels being delaved in awaiting their turns at both the loading and unloading 
elevators. It is respectfully requested that your committee not report favorably 
on this bill. 

NricHotson Transit Co 

Wittiam F. Deane, rece President 


Cnicaco, Itu., April 380, 1951 
Hon. E. J. Hart, 
Chairman. Merchani Marine and Fisheries Committee 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
teferring H. R. 3436 proposal to waive coastwise laws to allow Canadian 
vessels to transport grain between American ports on Great Lakes. This com- 
pany definitely opposes enactment such legislation on basis there is adequate 
tonnage available to transport grain requirements within limits of elevator space 
and car supply available during this season of navigation. 
A. C. SuLuivan, Jr 
Gartland Steamship Co 





The CuarrmMan. That, gentlemen, is the end of the hearings. 
(Whereupon, at 11:07 a. m., the hearings were closed.) 


x 





